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Precision-Made by 


Bell & Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 


-PRO...NEW 16mm and 8mm SPLICER 


B&H PROFESSIONAL PORTABLE .. . 35mm-16mm 

Straight-across frame line cut, 
base heater, Carboloy-tipped 
scraper blades... all the outstand¬ 
ing features of the FILMO- 
PRO Splicer (above) have been 
adapted to 35mm-16mm editing 
in this new . . . and portable pro¬ 
fessional model. Occupies 10J4" 
x 8%" x 424" of bench space. 
Weighs only 12J4 pounds. Write 
for full details today! 


B&H AUTOMATIC FILM SPLICING MACHINES ARE AVAIL¬ 


ABLE IN 7 MODELS TO ACCOMMODATE ANY REQUIREMENT 


Anticipating every special 
need in professional film edit¬ 
ing, B&H provides seven 
versatile 35mm splicing ma¬ 
chines, all fully automatic. 
Welds are film-strong and in¬ 
conspicuous ... accomplished 
quickly with minimum effort. 
B&HSplicing Machines 
have been standard equip¬ 
ment in film exchanges, lab¬ 
oratories, and studios since 
1915. Write for new catalog, 
outlining your needs. 


For amateur or professional, here’s a new-type splicer . . . 
for 16mm or 8mm . . . sound or silent . . . color or black- 
and-white film. Gives you a film-saving straight cut at the 
frame line. And lowest visibility. Splice is only .070" wide! 

Beautifully compact, the new FILMO-PRO is a versa¬ 
tile, one-operation, semi-automatic machine occupying 
only x 7J4" x 424" of bench space, and weighing but 
five pounds. Will take B&H Heavy-duty 16mm Rewinds, 
as shown above. 

Innovations on the FILMO-PRO include a Carboloy- 
tipped scraper . . . good indefinitely, without resharpening. 
Blade-holder and support arm are integral parts of the 
machine. No need to pick up scraper block manually. After 
cement is applied, FILMO-PRO shears both ends of the 
film and applies mechanical pressure automatically. Heater 
in the base shortens setting time. After scraping, simply 
release scraper support. Both hands remain free for wind¬ 
ing film and clamping scraper blades. 

New FILMO-PRO Splicers are available for shipment 
now. Write Bell & Howell Company, 7148 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
and Washington, D. C. 
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Paul C. Vogel (left) and Winton Hoch congratulate each other on 
winning the 1949 Academy Awards for achievement in photography. 
Awards went to Vogel for directing the photography on M-G-M’s “Battle¬ 
ground,” and to Winton Hoch for his photography in Technicolor of 
Argosy Pictures’ “She wore A Yellow Ribbon." Both are members of the 
American Society of Cinematographers.—Photo Courtesy Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOCRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The American 
Society of Cinematographers is composed of 
the leading directors of photography in the 
Hollywood motion picture studios. Its mem¬ 
bership also includes non-resident cinema¬ 
tographers and cinematographers in foreign 
lands. Membership is by invitation only. 

The Society meets regularly once a month 
at its clubhouse at 1782 North Orange Drive, 
in the heart of Hollywood. On November 1, 
1920, the Society established its monthly pub¬ 
lication “American Cinematographer” which 
it continues to sponsor and which is now cir¬ 
culated in 62 countries throughout the world. 

Dominant aims of the Society are to bring 
into close confederation and cooperation all 
leaders in the cinematographic art and sci¬ 
ence and to strive for pre-eminence in artistic 
perfection and scientific knowledge of the art. 
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85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 






U. S. Pat. No. 2260368 


Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

• A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-&-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

T he c.p. GQERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-4 


Cameramen Attention i 

HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO GET INTO BUSINESS 

I’m offering for rent the following 
equipment all installed and working, 
together with operation space and 
electricity: 

One 35mm. Optical Printer 
built at a cost of $30,000.00 

One Precision title stand with Bell & Howell 
camera; DC generators for both machines. 
Also a complete title making set-up with 
dark rooms, shading machine and art de¬ 
partment. 


An unusual chance for someone who can 
get the work to walk right into a ready¬ 
made plant on a reasonable deal. 
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LOUIS MEYER STUDIOS 

9200 Exposition Boulevard 
Los Angeles 34, California 
TExas 0-4696 



MOTION PICTURE 
^PRINTERS 8“ 

Continuous and Reduction 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


UHLER 

I 1 5778 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 
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RUTTENBERG 


Rosher, Barnes, Ruttenberg Citea 
For 'Picture Of The Month’ Awards 


To Charles Rosher, a.s.c., went the 
first of the monthly Picture Of The 
Month awards sponsored by the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers for his 
brilliant photography of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s “Red Danube,” a black- 
and-white feature picture which has 
been cited for the award for January. 

Last month the Society also nominated 
for the award more than 24 pictures 
released during February, and came up 
with a tie vote for “Samson And Deli¬ 
lah, ” photographed by George Barnes, 
A.S.C., for Paramount Pictures, and 
“That Forsyte Woman/’ photographed 
by Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C., for Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Both are Techni¬ 
color pictures. 

Rosher, who has twice won Academy 
Awards for photography, displays in 
“Red Danube,” a true artist’s skill in 
moulding in the medium of black and 
white, dramatic and inspiring composi¬ 
tions that give substance and impact to 
the production. His camera work and 
lighting set the mood and sustain it 
throughout the picture, thus adding lus¬ 
tre to the performances of a brilliant 
cast, and brought out the utmost in dra¬ 
matic emphasis of an excellent script. 

The February award pictures, “Sam¬ 
son And Delilah” and “That Forsyte 
Woman,” each is in a distinct class of its 
own and received the specialized camera 
treatment it deserved, albeit with an 
extra measure of imaginative lensman- 
ship. 

“Samson And Delilah,” a “spectacle” 
production, received at the hands of 
George Barnes brilliant lighting and 
photography. The color is undeniably 
lavish, as it should be, and his massive 
interiors are a credit to his skill as a 
painter with light. And when he was 
called upon to photograph the fetching 
Delilah, he gave her everything he had 


in his book of glamour lighting tech¬ 
nique. 

In “That Forsyte Woman,” Joseph 
Ruttenberg was handed his first Techni¬ 
color assignment. The February Award 
given him for this photographic job 
attests to the success he achieved the first 
time out with a Technicolor camera. 

As different from “Samson And De¬ 
lilah” as day and night, “Forsyte Wo¬ 
man” is a mood picture in which there 
are fine, sensitive portrayals by every 
member of its excellent cast. Skillful and 
imaginative photography were essential 
to highlighting and lending individual 
emphasis to these portrayals. 

Ruttenberg dug deep into his book of 
experience and applied every lighting 
trick in filming sequences for this picture, 
which ranged from low key and fog 
scenes, to immense interiors with their 
attendant demands for intricate crane 
and dolly shots. His closeups of players 
show a master portraitist’s deft touch. 

The two pictures display the fine 
craftsmanship of two of the industry’s 
most resourceful and artistic directors 
of photography. Each has received, along 
with Charles Rosher, a Picture Of The 
Month scroll indicative of their respec¬ 
tive accomplishments. 

The American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers, in setting up its program of 
monthly awards, is stimulating a lively 
interest among its members and injecting 
a healthy competitive spirit in their work 
— all of which redounds to the benefit of 
the industry as a whole. 

The monthly screening of films, which 
precedes the voting that names the 
award-winning film, serves, too, as a 
forum on cinematic techniques, afford¬ 
ing directors of photography opportunity 
to hear the men who filmed nominated 
pictures discuss problems encountered in 
(Continued on Page 14.3) 
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Small GYRO Tripod 


This light weight GYRO Tripod performs 
with all the efficiency of larger, heavier 
and costlier tripods now in use. 

New, small size GYRO tripod handles 
all 16mm. professional type cameras: 
Mitchell 16mm.; Auricon single system; 
Maurer 16mm.; motor-driven Cine Spe¬ 
cial; also 35mm. motor-driven Eyemo 
with 400' magazine. It features Super 
Smooth Pan fir Tilt Action. 

V Positive pan-locking knob. Tilt locking lever, 
k Quick wrist action locking knob for leg height 

W adjustments. Pan handle can be inserted at 

M 3 different positions on tripod head for op- 

M erator’s convenience or extreme tilt work. 

M Legs are hard maple specially treated and 
^k warp resistant. Tripod head is Dow Metal 
magnesium and aluminum. Built-in spirit 
level. Swivel tie-down rings. Platform can 
be equipped for either 3 /s or % inch 
camera screw. 

— ALSO AVAILABLE — 

• 3 Wheel Portable Dollys • Changing Bags • "Hi-Hats' 
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At PRECISION today 

we’re processing the top 

TV-KINESCOPE SHOWS 


of Tomorrow! 



Use our Precision 
experience for your 16 mm. 
television requirements! 

• Special TV techniques. 

• Fine grain developing of 
all negatives and prints. 

• Scientific control in sound 
track processing. 

• 100% optically printed tracks. 

• Expert timing for exposure 
correction in hlack & white 
or color. 

• Step printing for highest 
picture quality. 

• Special production effects. 

• Exclusively designed Maurer 
equipment. 

• Personal service. 


...no wonder more and more 
of the best 16 mm. films to¬ 
day are processed at... 


PRECISION 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

21 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y 
JU 2-3970 


Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 


TOM TUTWILER, A.S.C., returned from 
Alaska the middle of March, where he 
had been on a photographic assignment 
for Apex Film Corp. He was engaged 
immediately to do the Technicolor pho¬ 
tography of air sequences for the Howard 
Hughes-RKO production, “Jet Pilot.” 
Winton Hoch, A.S.C., will continue to 
carry on the production photography of 
the same picture. 

• 

WILLIAM SKALL, A.S.C., who recently 
returned from India, where he shot back¬ 
ground plates for the M-G-M produc¬ 
tion, “Kim,” is now engaged at that 
studio on the production photography of 
the same picture. 

• 

CHARLES SCHOENBAUM, A.S.C., nomi¬ 
nated jointly this year with Robert 
Planck for an Academy Award for the 
photography of “Little Women,” has 
been hospitalized for two weeks. After 
a successful operation for a minor ail¬ 
ment, Schoenbaum is resting at home 
and is expected to return to M-G-M 
sometime this month. 

• 

FLOYD CROSBY, A.S.C., photographing 
“The Brave Bulls” for Columbia in 
Mexico, has devised a protective steel 
cage for his camera and crew which en¬ 
ables him to obtain realistic closeups of 
bullfight action with the camera in the 
arena. 

• 

CORDON JENNINGS, A.S.C., who did 

special effects photography for Para¬ 
mount’s “Samson and Delilah,” has re¬ 
signed as head of that studio’s special 
photographic effects department, a post 
he held for several years. 

• 

CHARLES R. DAILY, 0 f Paramount Stu¬ 
dios, and Charles H. Handley, west coast 
representative for National Carbon Di¬ 
vision of the Union Carbide and Car¬ 
bon Company, were elected to Associate 
Membership in the A.S.C. last month. 
• 

KARL FREUND, A.S.C., who resigned 
from Warner Brothers last month to de¬ 
vote all his time to managing the affairs 
of Photo Research Company, Burbank, 
which he founded, has taken into active 
partnership Henrik A. Westen of Santa 
Barbara. Westen is owner of Westen’s 
photographic store in Santa Barbara, 
California, and of the Brooks Institute 
of Photography of the same city. 

Photo Research Products developed 


the Norwood exposure meter, and man¬ 
ufactures the Spectra color temperature 
meter. 

FRANK PLANER, A.S.C., recently com¬ 
pleted filming “Three Husbands,” for 
Gloria Films, for which he used Garutzo 
lenses exclusively — the first time on 
record that these lenses have been used 
to shoot an entire feature film produc¬ 
tion. Lenses, wdfich permit unusual depth 
of focus and near-3-dimensional effects, 
were described in an article in the Sep¬ 
tember, 1949, issue of American Cine¬ 
matographer. 

• 

PAUL VOGEL, A.S.C., 1949 Academy 
Award winner, was saluted for his 
achievement on DuPont’s “Cavalcade Of 
America” radio program, March 28th. 

• 

JOSEPH RUTTENBERC, A.S.C., returned 
to Hollywood from London last month, 
where he spent six months directing the 
photography on “The Sequel To Mrs. 
Miniver,” produced by M-G-M in Lon¬ 
don. 

• 

A.S.C. MEMBERS were shown a motion 
picture at their February meeting in 
Hollywood, that pointed up the potential 
importance of feature films as the pro¬ 
graming material for television in the 
future, and at the same time gave con¬ 
siderable food for thought as to the de¬ 
mands films of this type will make on 
the technical and artistic abilities of 
Hollywood’s directors of photography. 
Film illustrated the much-talked-about 
Phonevision system developed by Zenith 
Radio Corporation in cooperation with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and which will bring feature 
length films into the home via a hookup 
of television and home telephones at a 
fee estimated at a dollar a showing. 
Phonevision is being prepped for a 300- 
home practical test in the Chicago area 
this coming month. 

• 

THE IATSE in Hollywood reportedly is 
embarking on an intensive organization 
campaign among workers in the 16mm 
motion picture field. With an estimated 
60 companies presently engaged in 16mm 
film production in Southern California at 
this time, move was suggested by some 
workers because of growing complaints 
of alleged abuses in working conditions. 
Cited were instances where 16mm. cam¬ 
eramen also edited the footage, etc. 
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he brilliant white light, controllability, carrying 
power, and the unprecedented light output from 
single lighting units, make the use of carbon arcs 
a very important factor in successful lighting for 
Technicolor photography.” 




WINTON HOCH 

A. S.C. 

Winner, 1 950 
Academy Awa r d 
for Color Photogra¬ 
phy of “She Wore 
A Yellow Ribbon,” 
Argosy Pictures 
production. 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION, Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
30 East 42nd Street • New York 17, New York 

District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 








The ONE-STOP Store 


of the Industry 

Since 19?6 S.O.S. has supplied leading film 
producers with Studio, Cutting Room and 
Lab equipment. Complete Assortment in 
Stock — Cameras, Lenses, Lights, Mikes, 
Booms, Blimps, Dollies, Moviolas, Record¬ 
ers, T.V. Background Projectors, Processors, 
etc. — UNDER ONE ROOF. 

NOW FEATURING! 

Bridgamatic 16mm. Automatic 
Developing Machine 



MODEL 1 —$1595 incl. tax 
MODEL 2 —$2750 incl. tax 


With patented foolproof overdrive which 
prevents film breakage—heretofore the big¬ 
gest bugaboo of film processing. A list of 
users available for reference. 


FREE! STURELAB CATALOG 



Write for your copy— 
lists over 1000 better 
buys in Film Produc¬ 
tion Equipment. 

At S.O.S. you are always 
assured of Top Quality and 
Lowest Possible Prices — a 
combination that cannot be 
beat. 24 years of strict ad¬ 
herence to square dealing. 


S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

Dept. F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 


Put the World's 
GREATEST 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
p=TO WORK FOR YOU! 



“Through Government Lenses” is the 
new, press-acclaimed manual-catalog 
on U.S. Government photography. With 
our special search service, it may en¬ 
able you to use photography from over 
100 gov’t, agencies at important cost 
savings. 

These agencies file over twenty million stills 
(including color) in a vast subject range. 
Also many motion pictures. They're available 
usually for backgrounds, research, set ma¬ 
terial, special sequences . . . 

Invaluable to Motion Picture and 
TV producers, Art Directors, Cine¬ 
matographers, Advertisers. 

This permanent handbook delivers 672 min¬ 
iature photographic prints for study and 
selection. Cross-indexed, captioned. Of these, 
prints, blowups, copy negatives, bleachouts, 
etc., are immediately available at low cost. 
Has a valuable TEXT on use of little 
known gov't, photographic reservoir. Ex¬ 
plains search services for special require¬ 
ments on photography not cataloged. 

Send $7.50 for your copy (postpaid) 
of " Through Government Lenses/' 

Full particulars sent free. 


WASHINGTON COMMERCIAL CO. 
I.B.H. Bldg., 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


Current Assignments of H.51. Members 



Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


Columbia 

© Charles Lawton, Jr., “Fuller Brush Girl,” 
with Lucille Ball, Eddie Albert, Jeff Donnell. 
Lloyd Bacon, director. 

© Floyd Crosby, “The Brave Bulls,” with 
Mel Ferrer, Eugene Iglesias, Anthony Quinn, 
Jose Torvay and Charlita. Robert Rossen, 
director. 

• Vincent Farrar, “Last Of The Bucan- 
eers,” with Paul Henried, Jack Oakie, Karen 
Booth. Lew Landers, director. 

• Lester White, “Freddie The Great,” with 
Mickey Rooney, Terry Moore, William De- 
marest and Ross Ford. Peter Godfrey, direc¬ 
tor. 

Independent 

• Paul Ivano, “Pick-up,” with Hugo Haas, 
Beverly Michaels and Allen Nixon. Hugo 
Haas, director. 

Lippert 

• Karl Struss, “Rocket Ship To The Moon,” 
with Osa Massen, Hugh O’Brian, John Em¬ 
ery. Kurt Neumann, director. 

M-G-M 

• Robert Surtees, “King Solomon’s Mines,” 
with Deborah Kerr, Stewart Granger, Rich¬ 
ard Carlson and Hugo Haas. Compton Ben¬ 
nett, director. 

• William Skall, “Kim,” with Errol Flynn, 
Dean Stockwell, Paul Lukas, Cecil Kellaway, 
Arnold Moss. Victor Saville, director. 

• Norbert Brodine, “Right Cross,” with 
June Allyson, Dick Powell, Ricardo Mon- 
talban, Lionel Barrymore, and Teresa Celli. 
John Sturges, director. 

• George Folsey, “A Life Of Her Own,” 
with Lana Turner, Ray Milland, Tom Ewell, 
Louis Calhern, Ann Dvorak and Barry Sulli¬ 
van. George Cukor, director. 

• William Mellor, “The Next Voice You 
Hear,” with James Whitmore, Nancy Davis, 
Gary Gray, Art Smith and Douglas Ken¬ 
nedy. William A. Wellman, director. 

• Paul C. Vogel, “Standoff,” with Marshall 
Thompson and Keefe Braselle. Gerald May¬ 
er, director. 

• Alfred Gilks, “The Tender Hours,” with 
Jane Powell, Ricardo Montalban, Louis Cal¬ 
hern, Ann Harding and Phyllis Kirk. Roy 
Rowland, director. 

Monogram 

• William Sickner, “Joe Palooka in Hum¬ 
phrey Takes A Chance,” with Joe Kirkwood, 
Leon Errol, Robert Coogan, Lois Collier and 
Mary Happy. Jean Yarbrough, director. 

• Marcel LePicard, “Bomba And The Lost 
Volcano,” with Johnny Sheffield, Marjorie 
Lord, Donald Woods and Peter Miles. Ford 
Beebe, director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Sjx Gun Mesa,” with 
Johnny Mack Brown, Gail Davis, and Riley 
Hill. Wallace Fox, director. 

• William Sickner, “Sideshow,” with Don 
McGuire, Eddie Quillan, Tracey Roberts, 
Richard Foote. Jean Yarbrough, director. 


Paramount 

• Daniel Fapp, “Union Station,” with Will¬ 
iam Holden, Barry Fitzgerald, Nancy Olson, 
and Jan Sterling. Rudolph Mate, director. 

• Lee Garmes, “My Friend Irma Goes 
West,” with Marie Wilson, John Lund, Diana 
Lynn, Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. Hal 
Walker, director. 

• Charles Lang, “Branded,” with Alan 
Ladd, Mona Freeman, and Charles Bickford. 
Rudy Mate, director. 

• James Wong Howe, “Tripoli,” with Mau¬ 
reen O’Hara, John Payne and Howard Da¬ 
Silva. Will Price, director. (Pine-Thomas) 
(Technicolor) 

R.K.O. 

• Winton Hoch, “Jet Pilot,” (Technicolor) 
with John Wayne, Janet Leigh, J. C. Flip- 
pen, Paul Fix and Richard Rober. Josef von 
Sternberg, director. 

• Harry Wild, “Alias Mike Fury,” with Vic¬ 
tor Mature, William Bendix, Terry Moore, 
Zachary Charles and Cle’o Moore. Ted Tetz- 
laff, director. 

• Leo Tover, “Story Of A Divorce,” (Skir- 
ball-Manning) with Bette Davis, Barry 
Sullivan, Kent Taylor, Jane Cowl. Curtis 
Bernhardt, director. 

• Archie Stout, “Nobody’s Safe,” (Filmak- 
ers Prod.) with Tod Andrews, Mala Powers, 
and Robert Clarke. Ida Lupino, director. 

• Nick Musuraca, “Outside The Wall,” 
with Jane Greer, Dennis O’Keefe, and Liza- 
beth Scott. John Cromwell, director. 

• J. Roy Hunt, “Treasure Of The Alamos,” 
with Tim Holt, Richard Martin. George 
Archinbaud, director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Milton Krasner, “Rawhide,” with Tyrone 
Power, Susan Hayward, Hugh Marlow, 
Dean Jagger and Edgar Buchanan. Henry 
Hathaway, director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “Where The Sidewalk 
Ends,” with Dana Andrews, Gene Tierney, 
Gary Merrill and Tom Tully. Otto Premin¬ 
ger, director. 

• Joe MacDonald, “Stella,” with Ann Sher¬ 
idan, Vic Mature, David Wayne, Leif Erick¬ 
son and Hobart Cavanaugh. Clyde Binyon, 
director. 

United Artists 

• Frank Planer, “Three Husbands,” (Glor¬ 
ia Films) with Emlyn Williams, Eve Arden, 
Howard de Silva, Ruth Warwick and Billie 
Burke. Irving Reis, director. 

Universal-International 

• Maury Gertsman, “Louisa,” with Ronald 
Reagan, Ruth Hussey, Charles Coburn, Ed¬ 
mund Gwenn, Spring Byington, Piper Laurie 
and Scotty Beckett. Alexander Hall, director. 

• Irving Glassberg, “Panther’s Moon,” re¬ 
titled “Train To Lausanne,” with Howard 
Duff, Marta Toren, Philip Friend, Robert 

(Continued on Page ig6) 
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Color expert David L. Quaid, one of the 
nation's leading free lance cameramen, sets 
up his Maurer 16 mm., prior to shooting a 
scene for an industrial film (in color.) 


Here is Maurer PRECISION. ..at work! 


David L. Quaid—and dozens of free lance cinematographers like 
him—know, use and recommend the Maurer 16 mm. camera for 
the same fundamental reasons: 

Its PRECISION first of all, responsible at all times for the abso¬ 
lutely accurate registration which means perfectly steady pic¬ 
tures, thanks to the exclusive Maurer intermittent movement. 

Its FLEXIBILITY AND SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION, insur¬ 
ing consistently fine performance in every type of production 
. .. under all conditions. 

Its DEPENDABILITY, the result of the most rigid standards 
and advanced engineering skill to be found anywhere in the 
motion picture industry. 

Three all-important reasons why most professional cameramen 
pick MAURER, the precision camera in the 16 mm. field. 

For details on these and other exclusive Maurer features, write: 



The 16 mm. sound-on-film portable 
Recording System, another example of 
Maurer precision engineering, com¬ 
bines the highest fidelity in 16 mm. 
recording practice with wide flexi¬ 
bility and simplicity of operation. 


J. A. Maurer, ix. 

37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

CABLE ADDRESS: JAMAURER 








PAUL VOGEL, A.S.C., beams as Oscar for achievement in black-and- 
white cinematography is presented him by M-G-M's June Allyson, 
for his photography of "Battleground." 


has been nominated for an Academy Award for photography. 
And to have your initial nomination voted an “Oscar” is noth¬ 
ing short of sensational, Hollywood cameramen will tell you. 

In Vogel’s case it was no accident. During all his years at 
M-G-M, Vogel has displayed unusual consistency and sin¬ 
cerity in his work. He was the perfect example of the director 
of photography with untapped ability just waiting for the 
right picture to come along. “Battleground” was that picture, 
and when John Arnold, M-G-M’s camera department head, 
chose Vogel for the assignment, his faith in the eager, imagina¬ 
tive young man he took under his wing 20 years earlier was 
amply vindicated in the first day’s rushes. 

In photographing “Battleground,” Vogel had one of the 
most difficult and exacting assignments handed a director of 
photography in many years. Here was a picture that depended 
entirely for its dramatic and pictorial punch on expert lighting 
and handling of the camera. The greater part of the action was 
laid out of doors, in the winter time and in dense fog. Vogel 
photographed this action indoors on sound stages and his 
achievement in capturing genuine realism can only be appre¬ 
ciated by witnessing the picture on the screen. He has told the 
interesting story of how this picture was filmed in the De¬ 
cember, 1949, issue of American Cinematographer. 

The “Oscar” Winton Hoch received for his lighting and 
camera work in “She Wore A Yellow Ribbon,” makes two in 
a row for this specialist in Technicolor photography. Last year 
he shared the color photography award with the late Joseph 
Valentine and William Skall, A.S.C., for the photography of 
“Joan Of Arc.” Hoch and his associates each received an 


1949 ACADEMY AWARD WINNERS. 


Paul Vogel and Winton Hoch awarded 
"Oscars" for outstanding photography 
of feature films for 1949. 


T wo of the finest photographic jobs to come out of Holly¬ 
wood in a decade brought reward to two directors of 
photography in the form of gleaming gold “Oscars,” the night 
of March 23, when at the Hollywood Pantages Theatre Paul 
Vogel, A.S.C., and Winton Hoch, A.S.C., were called to the 
stage to receive the awards for best achievement in cinema¬ 
tography for pictures made and released during 1949. 

Paul Vogel received the 1949 award for best black-and- 
white cinematography in recognition of his excellent camera 
work and lighting of Metro - Goldwvn - Mayer’s “Battle¬ 
ground.” 

Immediately afterward, Winton Hoch was summoned to 
the stage to receive the “Oscar” for best color photography, 
reward for his artistic job of Technicolor filming of Argosy 
Pictures’ “She Wore A Yellow Ribbon.” 

The award climaxes for Vogel a 23 year career as camera¬ 
man and director of motion picture photography in Hollywood 
studios. Moreover, it marks the first time one of his pictures 


“Oscar” for their individual contributions in the filming 
of this outstanding picture. 

One of Technicolor Corporation’s top directors of pho¬ 
tography, Winton Hoch has an impressive record of association 
with Academy Award winners or nominees. In addition to the 
two pictures mentioned above, Hoch assisted with the pho¬ 
tography of “The Black Swan,” which won an award for 


WINTON HOCH, A.S.C., was presented with Oscar statuette tor best 
color cinematography by film and radio star, Dick Powell (right). 
Hoch won award for photography of "She Wore A Yellow Ribbon." 
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photographic achievement in 1942; also 
“Crash Dive,’’ which won a special visual 
effects achievement award in 1943. Hoch 
photographed the live action in Techni¬ 
color for Walt Disney’s “So Dear To 
My Heart,” and subsequently shared 
photographic credit on Walter Wanger’s 
“Tap Roots.” More recently, he pho¬ 
tographed John Ford’s “Three Godfath¬ 
ers” and Walter Wanger’s “Tulsa.” 

As did Vogel, with “Battleground,” 
Hoch found his long-awaited opportunity 
in “She Wore A Yellow Ribbon.” Here 
was a picture teeming with camera possi¬ 
bilities and Hoch made the most of each 
one. One need only witness the splendor 
of his vast exteriors, the quality of his 
low key photography and the breathtak¬ 
ing handling of the moving camera in the 
massacre scenes to realize that here is 
true cinematographic artistry. 

Hoch recently completed production 
photography on R.K.O.’s “Jet Pilot,” 
and is currently preparing to start on a 
Technicolor picture for 20th Century- 
Fox. After that, he will return to Argosy 
Pictures for another John Ford produc¬ 
tion, which Hoch hopes will afford cine¬ 
matic opportunities similar to those he 
found in shooting that company’s “She 
Wore A Yellow Ribon.” 

“All The King’s Men” won the 1949 
Academy Award for best picture. Pro¬ 
duced by Columbia Pictures, it was pho¬ 
tographed by Burnett Guffey, A.S.C., 
and while not nominated for a cinema¬ 
tographic award, some measure of credit 
is due director of photography Guffey 
for his contribution to the overall excel¬ 
lence of the picture. 

Credit is due Charles Boyle, A.S.C., 
also for his cinematographic contribut¬ 
ion to “She Wore A Yellow Ribbon.” 
Boyle handled the second unit camera 
on this production. 

Award for special visual effects went 
to Willis O’Brien, Harold Stine and 
Bert Willis for the cinematic magic this 
trio developed for RKO’s “Mighty Joe 
Young.” 

This year, eight awards for scientific 
and technical achievement were made 
by the academy. Among these, which are 
of importance in the field of cinematog¬ 
raphy, are Eastman Kodak Company’s 
development of an improved safety base 
motion picture film, for which that com¬ 
pany received a Class One award. 

Third class awards (Academy Certifi¬ 
cates) went to M. B. Paul for develop¬ 
ing the first successful large area seam¬ 
less translucent backgrounds, described 
in earlier issues of American Cinema¬ 
tographer; to A. Coutant and J. Mathot 
for development of the Eclair Camer- 
ette; and to Alexander Velcoff for the 
application to production of the infrared 
photographic evaluator, which will be 
fully described in a forthcoming issue. 
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LOOK 

AWARD 


LEON SHAMROY, a.s.c., for the second time, has been honored with 
the Look Achievement Award for outstanding cinematography — this 
year for his direction of photography of 20th Century-Fox’s “Twelve 
O’clock High.” In 1944 he won Look’s first cinematographic award 
for “Wilson.” One of the brilliant cameramen of the industry, winning 
awards has become a habit with him. Nominated for an Academy 
Award this year for photography of “Prince Of Foxes,” Shamroy has 
previously won Oscars for “The Black Swan,” “Wilson,” and “Leave 
Her To Heaven.” Here Shamroy is being congratulated by Sy Bartlett 
who scripted the winning picture. 

4 

★ 

FRANK PLANER, A.S.C., was nominated this year for two awards for 
his photography of “Champion”—an Academy Award, which he 
lost to Paul Vogel, and the Golden Globe Award, which was presented 
him in February by the Hollywood Foreign Correspondents’ Associa¬ 
tion, composed of leading press representatives of more than 50 foreign 
publications. The Correspondents chose “Champion” for its pho¬ 
tography out of a nomination list of ten, and tendered its Award to 
Planer in gala presentation ceremonies at the Hollywood Roosevelt 
Hotel. 


GOLDEN 

GLOBE 

AWARD 






AUTHOR ROBERT SURTEES, A.S.C., explains to group of Masai war¬ 
riors how the big Mitchell camera makes movies. Later, the warriors, in 
re-enacting a battle scene, charged camera and crew with their spears. 


am sure that I have had enough of Africa to last me a lifetime. 
And I am equally certain that “King Solomon’s Mines” will 
make “Trader Horn,” M-G-M’s earlier African saga, look 
like a Boy Scouts picnic. 

Transporting and caring for a production unit of seventeen 
people and shooting a safari story in its primitive locale was a 
tremendous overall operation. Problems frequently arose that 
seemed fantastic when compared to those usually encountered 
on a Hollywood set. I will describe some of these, which I have 
catalogued under three separate headings: climate, animals, 
and natives. 

Considering all problems, the African climate gave us the 
most trouble. As we were shooting in Monopack, we needed 
good light conditions. We were frequently unlucky in that 
we kept running out of sunlight. Our locations were scattered 
from Stanleyville, in the center of the Belgian Congo, to 
Nairobi in the Kenya Colony to the east. And we had to jump 
all over the continent to avoid the peculiar local rainy seasons. 
We traveled as much as a thousand miles or more from one 
location to another and revisited some spots as many as four 
times. We were lucky if we could get in two hours of filming 
on a “good” day—and this mostly in the early morning. Even 
then, the light was often weak. We brought along no lights nor 
generators, because they would be too cumbersome to transport 
through the deep brush country. Therefore, I had to depend 
entirely upon reflectors, of which we had only four. These 
proved highly satisfactory, but were tough on the cast, which 
included Deborah Kerr, Stewart Grainger and Richard Carl- 


Location Filming In Africa 

For "King Solomon’s Mines" 


Crew and cast survive an equatorial 
blizzard, 140 degree heat, rampaging 
elephants and spear-happy natives in 
an eight-month African location trek. 

By ROBERT SURTEES, A.S.C. 

“■Xing Solomon’s Mines” probably will not run over two 

■ V hours when finally it is completed; but it required almost 
eight months of hard work, fifty thousand miles of air travel 
and fourteen thousand miles of overland travel in safari wagons 
for cast and crew; and when the African phase of filming 
ended, twenty-four of the crew were in hospitals and three 
native participants had met death. 

Without a doubt it was the most difficult job of motion 
picture filming ever attempted. Dangers varied from intense 
tropical heat reaching up to 140 degrees, to a freezing blizzard 
atop Mount Kenya, a 17,000 foot mountain peak in equatorial 
Africa. Our crew was attacked by spear-bearing natives and 
more than once was charged by wild animals. And then there 
were the deadly African spitting cobras. But more about these 
later. 

As director of photography on this M-G-M production, I 



SURTEES AND CREW used portable short-wave radio to keep in touch 
with headquarters while scouting locations. Here Al Scolatti (left) and 
Surtees set up antenna while Frank Featherstone checks results 
through earphones. 
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SURTEES uses a hand held camera to get angle shots of native tribes¬ 
men executing a war-dance. Entire location filming was done in Techni¬ 
color Monopack. 


son, who, scene after scene, stood up to the glaring, burning 
reflected sunlight without a complaint. 

We encountered about every kind of weather known to man. 
Besides the torrential downpours that raised hob with our 
equipment, we often had to work in 140 degree temperatures at 
Murchison Falls in Ugandi. By contrast, we ran into a full- 
scale equatorial blizzard atop Mt. Kenya. We were physically 
uncomfortable most of the time and plagued with the constant 
threat of dystentery and malaria. 

Eventually we added to our original skeleton crew of Holly¬ 
wood technicians and at one time this crew numbered forty-six 
in all. It was necessary to keep the unit as small as possible, and 
we used half the number of men that ordinarily would be re¬ 
quired in order to travel light and for portability. 

Upon returning to “civilization” from Murchison Falls, the 
toughest spot we worked in all Africa, our crew was reduced 
to its original seventeen members—the others having been sent 
to hospitals, suffering from amoebic dysentery and malaria. 
Fortunately, the members of our rugged cast never were ill—at 
least not seriously enough to hold up production. It was a 
hard, gruelling experience; but as Deborah Kerr never once 
complained, none of the rest of us felt we could. 

Much more dramatic, but not so persistent, were the prob¬ 
lems we encountered with our native cast. We dealt mostly 
with two African tribes—the giant Watussi from Ruanda 
Urundi and the Masai, a fierce tribe in Kenya. From the very 
first we cast Umbopa as the lofty warrior in our story. Umbopa 
was of splendid physical proportions, standing 7 feet 6 inches 
in his tremendous big feet and towering over six-foot Stewart 
Granger. 

The Masai proved the most difficult to deal with. The area 
in which they live is forbidden territory, and the British author¬ 
ities at first refused to grant permission to use them, saying 
they were too dangerous, a wildly primitive group that couldn’t 


be controlled. They finally agreed to our using them at our 
own risk, and we employed about 400. 

The Masai are primarily warriors and herdsmen. Their 
diet consists of blood mixed with milk. The blood they drain 
from the necks of their cattle by inserting a hollow, sharp- 
ended bamboo tube in the flesh. To me, they are the most 
picturesque tribe—the only really “untouched” tribe in all 
Africa. They never have signed an official peace treaty with the 
British. To this day there is almost continual local warfare 
going on in their reserves. No white people are allowed to live 
near them, except the government officials. Even these live a 
precarious existance. For instance, only a few weeks before 
our arrival, the Masai raided the neighboring Kikiyu, a farm¬ 
ing tribe, and stole over 300 head of their cattle—driving them 
back to their own reserves in the great Riff Valley. About 20 of 
the Kikiyu were slain in the raid. The British District Com¬ 
missioner went to them and demanded return of the cattle. 
At first the Masai refused, but later promised to give them up. 

After the cattle were rounded up and brought before the 
Commissioner, trouble broke out once more. A Masai warrior 
stepped forward and asked to be allowed to keep one of the 
calves, claiming it was originally his and mixed into the group 
of returned cattle by accident. The Commissioner, by now 
quite exhausted by the lengthy wrangling and disputes, did 
not investigate the claim and simply refused the Masai’s 
request. Then he made perhaps the greatest mistake of his life 
—certainly the last one, anyway. He turned his back on the 
warrior and started to walk away. Witnesses claim he hadn’t 
taken three steps before the native thrust his spear through his 
back. The Masai was hanged in short order, of course, but the 
story illustrates what sort of people we had included in our 
“native” cast. 

The Masai are greatly feared by all other African tribes. 
To become a warrior, a young Masai must kill a lion with a 
spear single-handed, bathe in the lion’s blood, then drag the 
animal to his chief. Thereafter, for five years, he is known as a 
warrior, and during this time does no work except to cause 
trouble for everyone with whom he comes in contact. At best, 
(Continued on Page 136 ) 
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T elevision as a dramatic medium 
presents certain spacial and technical 
limitations, which are frustrating to the 
producer who wishes to stage a dramatic 
or variety show having anywhere near 
the scope of a well-produced motion 
picture. Sets are necessarily small and 
crowded, so that they not only limit the 
action of characters but provide little 
space for the satisfactory establishment 
of a major locale. There also exists the 
problem of suitable transition from one 
locale to another, not only for the pur¬ 
pose of changing scene, but also to enable 
an actor appearing in a closely-scheduled 
series of sequences to change wardrobe. 
Both of the aforementioned handicaps to 
production can be solved very neatly 
through the use of filmed action espe¬ 
cially photographed to complement the 
live action sequences. 


DRAMATIC chase scene is filmed for a TV mystery 
show. Later, it will be intercut with live camera pickups 
as the play is telecast from the studio. 


IT'S A SIMPLE MATTER for the television engineer to mix motion pictures with live action at 
the monitor console and make it appear that both actions originate at the same source. Here an 
exterior scene, filmed especially for the program, is intercut between action picked up by two 
studio television cameras. 

Filmed Inserts And Special 
Effects Aid Live TV Shows 

Action on film, intercut with live camera pickups, 
widens the scope of dramatic television presentations. 

By HERB A. LICHTMAN 

Production Director, Cameron Television, Oklahoma City. 


With this in mind, many television 
stations are either buying their own cam¬ 
era equipment or engaging 16-millimeter 
cameramen to shoot special scenes and 
sequences when needed. For example, let. 
us say that the locale of a particular 
dramatic show is Hong Kong, China. 
The local announcer may be able to 
apprise the audience of this fact over 
either a visual title or a small repre¬ 
sentative set, or even a static miniature, 
but a much more satisfactory way to 
establish the locale would be to run a 
series of stock 16-millimeter scenes actu¬ 
ally photographed in Hong Kong, after 
which the engineer w^ould dissolve to the 
studio set supposedly located in that city. 
Stock shots of this type representing 
almost every locality in the world are 
available from any one of a number of 
well-stocked film libraries in New York 
and Hollywood. 

For wider scope in many television 
dramatic shows, it is advisable to write 
into the script exterior scenes and transi¬ 
tional material which may be filmed, 
using the actors who actually appear in 
the live sequences. In this way, we lift 
the television drama out of the confines 
of the TV station and allow it to expand 
in terms of time and space, so that there 
is proper scope for the action. For ex¬ 
ample, let us say that the continuity of 
the script requires that we show a certain 
character leaving one interior location, 
getting into his car, driving away, and 
then entering another interior location. 
Without film inserts we would have the 
somewhat unsatisfactory effect of the 
actor walking out of one room and into 
another, instead of proceeding from one 
distant spot to another. Then too, per¬ 
haps a certain significant action would 
occur as he gets into the car or drives 
(Continued on Page 139) 
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THE PROCESSED film is threaded in the spa 
TV projector, which is started on cue f 
the monitor engineer. 
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tVOKID'S tom 

U. S. AIR FORCI 


CAMERAS BELL Cr HOWEi 

BELL & HOWELL MODEL "K" EYEMO, 35mm IN Ml 

spring wound, rotary shutter, speeds, 8 , 16, and MEYER PRIMOTAR, 3CI 

24 frames per second.$75.00 SCHNEIDER XENON, 5>| 

BELL Cr HOWELL MODEL "Q" EYEMO, with EYMAX TELEPHOTO ll 

t, hr ,?VT? off ,^ et ,urret and , pro Y isi ° n f °; 4 00' DALLMEYER, 10" f'/5l 

Bell & Howell magazine. Speeds: 8 , 16, 24, ] 

32 and 48. Complete with following accessories: 16MM AND 354 

Eyemo electric drive 24 volt motor, ratchet POLOROID VARIABLE [ 

hand crank, turret viewer, and late model leaf-type mounting brsl 

"through-the-lens" prismatic focusing magni- PORTABLE REFRIGER| 

fier .$675.00 VAULTS, capacity 9 ci| 

AKELEY CAMERA, 35mm electric operation, no volt 60 cycle, coil 

12 or 24 volt, or hand-operated; cylindrical re- anc j mo tor. 1 

volving focal plane shutter; speeds of 16, 24, TeiiDDITC hcunuinl 

32 and 48 frames per second; matched objec- 15/c a+J'+n mi *1 

tive and view finder lenses mounted together; JO? f,.* ,,5 9 P 9 I ™'| 

uses 200' Akeley magazines, Complete with ^°?, 110 - 220 V °1 

following accessories: Carl Zeiss Tessar lens . r_ uAwci ."'rvl 

and matched viewing lens, 50mm f/2.7; Carl nlrnDncD AJkin titii 

Zeiss Tessar lens and matched viewing lens, SJ.tt„ “5 

50mm f/3.5; Bausch & Lomb telephoto lens *' tl ' n 0 ■ ?"<*«* en J,L f ' cat " 

and viewing lens, 4’A" f/4.5, three Akeley crnSp 0 mFNTiPirATifl 

200' magazines; Akeley magazine carrying l DENT,F 'CATl(j 

case; Akeley Gyro Tripod and gyro-head; Ake- ev iliihrire in 

ley electric motor drive, 1 2 or 24 volt, complete B^ GL EY FADETTE, fo 
with cable; power pack, 12 volt, in case. Price, vanet V I 

DE VRY, 35mm late model spring-wound or n c ;X!. N ** i 

hand crank. 100 ' capacity reels. Bausch & Lomb ocm 6 uAwci i rvrJ 
50mm f/3.5 lens in focusing mount, leaf sight ^ 

UNIVERSAL MODEL C, 35 mm hand crank, 3 Sudi rv Sinkm ddH 

lens turret, and 100' Universal Model C maga- «#«* SOUND f PRt 

JEIWME" B-2;""35mm "x "26b'" capacity, 3 lens ^^ & L 5.5" Per pJ 

turret. Operates single frame, or 4 to 48 frames i^f 1n X Amnm 1 

per second, or automatic time delays up to 30 

minutes. Also operates as conventional motion acuJm>/>et aot pr ?iJ 
EASTMAN KODAK (MODEL B-2), 16mm x 

100' capacity; (conventional EK Model "E" plus cronur adt' i^rurd 
electric drive) 24 volts, 2 frames per second, ? ic 

BELL Cr HOWELL, MORSE, LACKNER, AND T^NSPORT C. 

FAIRCHILD, 16mm electric drive. 50' standard w,th re 2555 * 

magazine load. 16, 32, and 64 frames per J i<rw 

second. 35mm f/3.5 lens. Complete with viewer IS™™ * «nn' t\ 

and 24 volt portable power pack and cables. X e/«nMwiJ 

$59 50 PROJECTION SCREEN:] 

DE BRIE LE PAR VO (M OD ELK).A 11 metal beaded and plain scrj 

35mm hand crank, with proivsion for electric stands. Quotations on 

drive, pilot pin registration, variable rotary ANIMATIC 

shutter, speed of 8 , 16, and 24 frames per D unrnrDADuir im<I 

second. Direct focus on film or ground glass. a wii w a tVau cr a 

Sunshade. Erect image viewfinder. "Through- ANIMATION STAND, I 

the-lens" viewer. 400' magazines. Complete ^ith ta b' e / m | 

with following equipment: Zeiss Tessar lens, ifSlii " 1 a 

50mm f/3.5; Dallmeyer Kinematograph lens, ANIMATION 

50mm f/1.9; Zeiss Tessar, 75mm f/3.5; Zeiss ° u ' tj.,«w. a , -Tur rA,. ,1 

Tessar, 35mm f/3.5; Geared standard height RATIONAL CINE EQUj 
MPA tripod; 7 each 400' magazines with leath- IMATISfi i STA J^i?,r Con 1 
er carrying case; Leather carrying case for vl.Jk. 

camera. $475.00 ANIMATION STAND. 

MITCHELL CAMERA LENS IN MOUNT b a n siT a QSStations dS a nd e 

COOKE SPEED PANCHRO, 25mm f/2.. .$165.00 TDIDAHC Al 

ANASTIGMAT, 32mm f/6.3.$ 18.50 IKIPUDS A 

BAUSCH Cr LOMB RAYTAR, AKELEY GYRO TRIPOJ 

40mm f/2.3...$125.00 height, .with gyro mo'l 

GOERZ HYPAR, ]5/ 8 " f/ 3.5 .$ 32.50 and tilt. Complete wifi 

CARL ZEISS SONNAR, 50mm f/l .3_$185.00 eras.I 

BAUSCH Cr LOMB, 50mm f/2.7.$ 37.50 AKELEY GYRO TRIPOll 

DALLMEYER, 50mm f/1.9.$ 85.00 bowl. For heavy earner.! 

TACHAR-ASTRO, 50mm f/2.3.$ 75.00 AKELEY STANDARD Tj 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 40mm f/2.$ 85.00 friction control for 

HOBSON COOKE KINIC ANASTIGMAT, height, complete. For 

75mm f/2.$ 80.00 AKELEY STANDARD T| 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 41 / 2 " f/2.5.$ 85.00 less head. For heavy 

DALLMEYER DALLON, AKELEY BABY STANDI 

14" f/5.6 telephoto.$210.00 For heavy cameras.f 

COOKE,20" f/5.6.$425 00 AKELEY BABY GYRO I 

DALLON, 24" f/5.6 telephoto.$395.00 heavy cameras. 

All equipment not listed as new is fully reconditioned and guarai] 
All quotations f.o.b. Mail orders filled immediately upon receipt. 

with C.O.D. orders. Fina 
Teletype: DAC (More Coogan Sp| 
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How To Edit 
16mm "A” and "B” Rolls 


The technique of preparing 16mm. 
negatives for dissolves and other 
special optical effects. 

By EDWARD PYLE, Jr. 

Chief Editor, Telefilm, Inc. 


T o THE uninitiated, “A” and “B” rolls sounds like 
a type of alphabetical pastry. Actually, the term is 
applied to a rather unique procedure often used in the 
editing of motion pictures, particularly in the i6mm. field. 

The 35mm. studio special effects editor uses a similar 
method in preparing scenes for “optical effects/’ such as 
dissolves, fades, wipes and superimposures. Common 
35mm. practice is to select two scenes between which a 
special effect is desired, prepare these “A” and “B,” and 
by the use of an optical single-frame printer, a new nega¬ 
tive is made, printing-in the desired effect. 

However, most 16mm. release prints, particularly in 
Kodachrome, are made directly from the camera “original” 
on a continuous contact printer, a reel or more at a time. 
This direct printing procedure with only one transfer step 
or “generation,” results in release prints with better char¬ 
acteristics than prints made from an intermediate “master.” 
These one-generation 16mm. release prints, then, require 
the dissolves and other effects to be printed each time 
directly from the original scenes assembled usually in one 
reel units. 

But here is where the so-called “A” and “B” rolls 
method becomes useful. First, let’s define it formally and 
then explain how it works. “A and B rolls” is a motion 
picture trade procedure of assembling edited original 
scenes for printing, on two or more rolls, instead of a 
single roll, for the purpose of printing-in to each release 
print or duplicate negative, effects such as dissolves, fades 
and superimposures. 

In the best i6mm. editing circles, a work print picture 
usually is edited and marked with suitable crayon symbols 
at the scene where “effects” are desired. (See line i, 
Figures i and 2). When “matching” the original scenes 
to the edited work print, the “A” and B roll” method 
requires the use of a 3-channel 16mm. synchronizer. With 
the work print head sync mark established in one channel 
of the synchronizer, place the “A” and “B” roll leaders 
with their corresponding sync marks directly opposite, in 
the other two channels. 

Attach the first original scene, or title, to the leader on 
the “A” roll, so that it’s action and edge numbers, if any, 
match the work print scene while passing through the 
synchronizer. (See lines 1, 2 and 3, Fig. 1). Using three 
take-up reels, with white leader only on the “B” roll at 
first, roll through the synchronizer, matching and attach¬ 
ing each successive scene to the “A” roll, until a crayon 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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New Horizons For 
16mm News Filmers 

By CHARLES LORINC 

T he word “newsreel” has always brought to mind a par¬ 
ticular type of 35-millimeter film photographed by a 
professional cameraman for theater release. Recently, however, 
there has developed among amateur and semi-professional 
16-millimeter cameramen a keen interest in the filming of 
news stories. Such filming has a number of purposes. With 
the world more news-conscious than ever before, a great many 
home movie makers have started collecting films of local news 
events in order to build up a personal library of news high¬ 
lights of the year. More important, perhaps, a great many 
semi-professional cameramen have found that local newsreels 
are in demand by movie houses having 16-millimeter projec¬ 
tion equipment, and that these films can provide a lucrative 
sideline to one’s movie making hobby. From the exhibitors’ 
angle, local newsreels have a direct audience appeal which 
actually increases attendance. Many small-town and neigh¬ 
borhood theaters have mounted 16-millimeter projectors along¬ 
side their 35-millimeter projectors for the showing of local 
newsreels. 

But perhaps the most promising new market for the local 
news film is television. Many of the smaller television stations 
do not possess mobile equipment for on-the-spot telecasting of 
local news and feature events. In such cases, their only chance 
of bringing such events to the television audience is by having 
them filmed and quickly edited for transmission. Rather than 
invest in motion-picture camera equipment, many stations pre- 



KEY to good newsreel filming is simplicity. To film an event effect¬ 
ively while it is happening, forget the time-consuming procedures 
of "production filming." Develop a knack for calculating exposures 
without a meter and a "sixth sense" for getting needle-sharp focus. 



PROMISING new riiarket for 16mm. news films is television. For 
stations not yet equipped for remote or exterior pickups, 16mm. 
motion pictures of news events can be quick-processed and edited 
and put on the air within a short time of actual occurrence. Small, 
compact single-system sound cameras, such as the new Auricon "Cine- 
Voice," is ideal for such work. 


fer to buy such footage from local cameramen whose work 
meets a certain standard of quality. This means that a lucra¬ 
tive new field is rapidly opening up for 16-millimeter camera¬ 
men with ability. 

How does one go about filming a news story, and what are 
the differences in technique between this and other types of 
filming? Defining a news story briefly, one might say that, 
unlike the documentary, the news film shows exactly what 
happened at a particular time and place, without production 
shots or staged action. This is not to say that the action cannot 
sometimes be controlled in some degree so that it makes a 
better film; but by and large the function of the newsreel 
cameraman is to act as a reporter on the scene, recording an 
actual situation on film. 

The keynote of good newsreel filming is simplicity. In order 
to capture a story while it is happening, one must necessarily 
discard the time-consuming trimmings of production filming. 
There usually is no time for artiness or esthetic composition. 
Nor can one count on nicely modelled lighting, since conditions 
must be accepted as they exist. In a few situations where the 
action is relatively static (such as the filming of speeches, etc.), 
it is possible to set up auxiliary lighting or reflectors to give 
the photography more finish; but usually these refinements are 
not practical, and the cameraman must learn to adapt his 
technique to existing conditions. 

Be this as it may, there is no reason why newsreel footage 
should be of poor quality, provided the cameraman has ade¬ 
quate lenses and uses the right film. The mechanics of proper 
focus and exposure become quite important in maintaining an 
adequate standard of quality in the newsreel film. The camera¬ 
man entering this field should practice with his equipment 
until the operational mechanics become second nature. If he 
will make a point of checking focus and exposure prior to the 
filming of each scene, these steps will soon become automatic 
and he can be sure of sharp, well-exposed scenes in every case. 

In order to become a good newsreel cameraman, capable 
of working against deadlines under conditions which are often 
(Continued on Page 136) 
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American 


Cinematographer Annual Amateu 

Here Are the Winners in the 1950 Amateur Motio 


T he American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers and the “American Cine¬ 
matographer,” the Society’s monthly pub¬ 
lication, have chosen for trophy and cer¬ 
tificate awards ten leading amateur 
movie makers, all members of amateur 
cine clubs, who submitted their best film¬ 
ing efforts in American Cinematograph¬ 
er’s 1950 Amateur Motion Picture Com¬ 
petition. 

Only one trophy, the American Cine¬ 
matographer Award, and six certificate 
awards for Photographic Achievement 
were slated to be presented, but so num¬ 
erous were good films that the contest 
committee, in an eleventh-hour change 
of plans, decided to enlarge upon the 
awards and present trophies to makers 
of the best film in each of four classifica¬ 
tions: 8mm. black and white; 8mm. 
color; 16mm. black and white; and 
16mm. color. In addition, the achieve¬ 
ment certificates also were awarded. 

The 1950 competition marks the re¬ 
turn of the A.S.C. and American Cine¬ 
matographer to sponsorship of annual 
competition for amateur-made films. Pre¬ 
viously, such competitions were annual 
events, drawing entries from all over the 
world, until onset of the war resulted in 
curtailment of both editorial staff and 


paper stocks for the magazine, and thus 
made it necessary to suspend awards in¬ 
definitely. 

Winners in the 1950 Competition are 
as follows: 

Charles J. Carbonaro, Boston 
Camera Club, Boston, Mass.: Trophy 
Award, 16mm. Black and White Class, 
for “The Voice Of The Key,” 650 feet, 
silent. 

Terry Manos, Taft Cinema Club, 
Bronx, New York: Trophy Award, 


16mm. Color Class, for “Vacation High¬ 
lights,” 600 feet Kodachrome with sound 
accompaniment on magnetic wire. 

Francis J. Barrett, Seattle Amateur 
Movie Club, Seattle, Wash.: Trophy 
Award, 8mm. Black and White Class, 
for “Overdose,” 100 feet 8mm. with 
synchronized sound on disc. 

George A. /alentine, Stamford 
Cinema Club,” Glenbrook, Conn. Tro¬ 
phy Award, 8mm. Color Class, for “The 
Wolf’s Tale,” 400 feet 8mm. color. 
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GEORGE A. VALENTINE 
Trophy Award 
"The Wolf's Tale" 


ilm Awards... 


icture Competition 


Certificate awards went to: 

Ralph E. Gray, Movie Makers Club 
of-Oklahoma City, Okla., for “Glamor¬ 
ous Guatemala,” 800 feet 16mm. Koda- 
chrome. 

Andy Potter, Valley 8mm. Club, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for “The Raggedy 
Man,” 400 feet 8mm. Kodachrome with 
cued music score on discs. 

John C. Sherard, 8-16 Movie Club, 
Kansas City, Mo., for “First Date,” 


800 feet 16mm. Kodachrome with syn¬ 
chronized sound on discs. 

Stamford Cinema Club, for “Cup 
Of Fear,” 400 feet 16mm. black and 
white with cued sound on magnetic tape, 
photographed by John Harms, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Richard V. Thiriot, Utah Amateur 
Movie Club, Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
“Navajoland,” 750 feet 16mm. Koda¬ 
chrome. 

Bert Seckendorf, Brooklyn Ama¬ 
teur Movie Club, Brooklyn, New York, 
for “Indan Summer,” 400 feet 16mm. 
Kodachrome with cued music score 'on 
discs. 

Receiving Honorable Mention were: 

Emidio Angelo, Philadelphia, Pen- 
na., for “Portrait Of A Painter,” 650 
feet 16mm. Kodachrome with cued music 
score on records. 

F. R. Barr, Mission, Kansas, for 
“The Liberty Bend Channel,” 400 feet 
8mm. Kodachrome with music and nar¬ 
ration on magnetic tape. 

Edward W. Beach, Muskegon, 
Michigan, for “Seeing Is Believing,” 
400 feet 16mm. Kodachrome. 

Cincinnati Movie Club, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, for “Deed to Happiness,” 
800 feet 16mm. Kodachrome, sound on 
film, photographed by Kurt Siems. 

John F. Cowart, Amateur Movie 
Makers of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia, for 
“Midnight Rendezvous,” 600 feet 16- 
mm. black and white. 

William Genert, Nashville, Tenn., 
for “Council Home For Convalescent 
Children,” 800 feet black and white. 

Oscar H. Horovitz, Boston Camera 
Club, Newton, Mass., for “Land Of 
The Pilgrims,” 350 feet 16mm. Koda¬ 
chrome. 

George Kirstein, Photo Engravers 
Camera Club, New York City, New 
York, for “The Chinese Handbag,” 750 
feet 16mm. Kodachrome. 

Dick Reed, Los Angeles Cinema 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif.,’ for “The 


Willow Ball,” 800 feet 16mm. Koda¬ 
chrome with music score on magnetic 
tape. 

Casimer V. Zaleski, Canton Movie 
Club, Canton, Ohio, for “Bold Bad- 
men,” 600 feet Ansco Color with cued 
sound recorded on magnetic tape. 

“The Voice Of The Key” is a mag¬ 
nificently staged photoplay, beginning 
with the very professional series of open¬ 
ing titles and featuring remarkable in¬ 
terior photography, considering the lim¬ 
ited equipment at the disposal of the 
filmer. Charles Carbonaro, using photo¬ 
floods entirely, has achieved some truly 
professional illumination in his interior 
settings, and his camera technique dis¬ 
plays an artist’s genuine feel for forceful 
and dramatic story telling with a camera. 
The story concerns a murder of an un¬ 
faithful wife’s lover by her husband, and 
the steps the husband takes to conceal 
his part in the crime, only to be tripped 
up by his door key as the incriminating 
evidence. Carbonaro used a Cine Special 
Camera and Eastman Super X panchro¬ 
matic film. The script, which he wrote 
himself, was adapted from a story pub¬ 
lished in “This Week,” Sunday supple¬ 
ment magazine of national distribution. 

“Vacation Highlights,” as the title 
implies, is a record of a vacation trip, 
but instead of the usual array of catch- 
as-can shots which make up so many 
vacation record films, Terry Manos has 
given this excellently photographed nar¬ 
rative substance by employing inserts of 
a letter to his wife and daughter, describ¬ 
ing his trip, and a number of tie-in shots 
of the two to knit the whole into a pleas¬ 
ing continuity. The picture is remark¬ 
able, not so much from its narrative 
standpoint as for its consistency in ex¬ 
posure. There is not a measurable differ¬ 
ence in exposure in any scene throughout 
the picture. The picture depicts the start 
of the trip by automobile, which takes 
the travelers across the U.S. border into 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Mitchell Announces New 
Professional 16mm Projector 


Extensive research and development 
which Mitchell Camera Corporation has 
carried on for some time in the field of 
projection equipment culminated this 
month in announcement of the new 
Mitchell “Giant” i6mm. professional 
motion picture projector. 


Introducing its new concept of i6mm. 
film projection, Mitchell’s new projector 



MITCHELL'S new "Giant" 16mm. projector 
for theatre-quality pictures. 


offers optional high-intensity arc or in¬ 
candescent lamp illumination. It is de¬ 
signed to function with standard 35mm. 
sound equipment. 

The “Giant” frames its picture in 
the same manner as top professional 
35mm. machines, by altering the pull¬ 
down of the film by the movement while 
machine is running. 

A precision, one-cycle movement is 
used to provide the utmost in clear, 
steady pictures on the screen; the one- 
cycle movement, according to the manu¬ 
facturer, allows more light to reach the 
screen. Another feature permits changing 
pressure on film at gate while projector 
is running — a feature found on profes¬ 
sional 35mm. machines. 

To insure complete protection of 
mechanism and film, the Mitchell “Gi¬ 
ant” is entirely encased. Complete safety 
features prevent damage to equipment 
and film. Ball-bearings are used through¬ 
out, and precision-cut gear teeth are auto¬ 
matically lubricated by running in oil. 

Projector mobile stand is designed to 


roll through doorways, and is equipped 
with jacks. It can be tilted up or down. 

Two-inch lens is provided projecting a 
sharp, clear image completely across the 
screen. Lenses of longer focal length may 
be used. Projector threads easily and has 
plenty of finger room. Optional speakers, 
microphone jacks, turn tables, and other 
equipment and accessories are available; 
2,000-foot reels are used. 

Exciter equipment is identical with that 
used in all 35mm. projectors for sharp, 
clear sound and long photocell life. 


Bell fir Howell's New 

Professional 16mm. Camera 

Bell & Howell Company recently 
announced its model 2709 professional 
16mm. camera in answer to the growing 
demands of the pro-16 field. Camera is 
an adaptation of the B&H Design 2709 
Standard 35mm. model with all the 
standard features adapted to 16mm. use. 
These include a 4-lens revolving turret, 
designed to permit use of all standard 



professional lenses; a fixed pilot pin 
movement mechanism similar to the B&H 
Unit “I”; a 170° adjustable shutter with 
automatic dissolve; and adaptability to 
stop-motion motor for 1-, 2-, or 3-frame 
operation. 

This camera is not intended for use 
on a sound stage, but is ideal for title, 
animation and field work where exact 
film registration and rugged construction 
is of utmost importance. 

The shuttle incorporates pilot-pins that 
are an integral part of the mechanism 
containing the aperture plate. A dual¬ 
action driving cam moves the film both 
vertically and laterally, the grooved por¬ 
tion of the cam actuating the register 
leaves to move the film on and off the 
pilot and shuttle pins. 


AMATEUR FILM AWARDS 


(Continued from Page 133) 


Canada, and thence through the province 
of Quebec. On the return trip they visit 
such interesting sights as a wood plup 
mill and the famed Ausabel Chasm, in 
upper New York. The camera treatment 
of the pulpwood sequence and of the 
Chasm scenes definitely mark this filmer 
as a photographer of promise. Manos 
used a 16mm. Bolex camera and Koda- 
chrome daylight type film. 

“Overdose,” filmed by Francis J. Bar¬ 
rett, of Seattle, Washington, is an ex¬ 
pertly photographed dramatic photoplay¬ 
let, done in 8mm. black and white. The 
story concerns two young men sharing 
a room together. One, a writer, is upset 
by annoying tactics of other who, sensing 
this, plans to put his friend out of his 
misery. He brings him a cup of coffee to 
which he has added sleeping tablets. A 
fight ensues and the other strikes his 
benefactor down with an ashtray. It is 
then he discovers the sleeping pills are 
not fatal. 

The plot is simple, but the acting is 
expert, and complemented by the drama¬ 
tic low-key lighting and highly effective 
camera handling, presents a very profes¬ 
sional bit of cinematic artistry. Barrett 
used a Bell & Howell 8mm. “Sportster” 
camera and Ansco Hypan film. 

“The Wolf’s Tale,” is another of 
those clever 8mm. movies for which 
George A. Valentine, Glenbrook, Con¬ 
necticut, movie maker has become nation¬ 
ally famous. This time, Valentine tells 
the story of how a man received a black 
eye and numerous contusions at the hands 
of his wife, who, having come upon his 
diary, discovers him in a flirtation with 
a beautiful red-haired damsel. Valen¬ 
tine’s flair for telling a humorous story 
on the screen with the aid of skillful cine 
photography and film editing, easily 
earned for him the trophy award in the 
8mm. color film class. Valentine employ¬ 
ed a Bolex 8mm. camera and Koda- 
chrome film. 

In the Certificate Awards group, 
Ralph E. Gray, a consistent winner in 
national film cmpetitions and recently 
honored with the title of Leading Ama¬ 
teur Movie Maker of the nation by the 
Movie Makers Club of Oklahoma and 
associated cine clubs, has turned in an¬ 
other of his superb filming jobs in 
“Glamorous Guatemala.” A highlight is 
the excellent titling job, a department of 
movie making in which Gray excels. 

Gray opens his picture with scenes of 
modern day Guatemala, then gradually 
leads us into more remote areas of the 
country where he shows the native Gua¬ 
temalan at work and at play, harvesting 
coffee, weaving, and trucking his wares 
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Portable Dolly For 16mm Cameras 

May be assembled or knocked down in ten minutes; 
provides seats for camera operator or assistant. 


to market, or indulging the religious 
ceremonials and market day festivities, 
which comprise his chief diversions. Gray 
filmed his picture using a Cine Special 
and Kodachrome film. 

Andy Potter, of Los Angeles, also 
made this group with his dramatization 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s well known 
poem, “The Raggedy Man.” The title 
role expertly handled by an unidentified 
player, is enhanced by Potter’s interest¬ 
ing camera technique. More pointed 
editing, both at the camera and at the 
editing table, would have put this film 
nearer the top of the list of winners. 
Using Kodachrome film, Potter photo¬ 
graphed this picture with a Bell & How¬ 
ell “Companion” camera. 

“First Date,” by John C. Sherard, 
records the trials and tribualtions of a 
teen-age young man on his initial date, 
where the girl’s younger sister and broth¬ 
er inject themselves along with some 
trained fleas for some hilarious moments. 
A standout feature of the photography 
is Sherard’s expert use of blue filters to 
obtain realistic night shots in daylight 
(Continued on Page 145) 


Follow-focus Attachment 

m ■ m 



Fits any turret-equipped camera 


An effective lens follow-focus mech¬ 
anism, designed and engineered especially 
for professional 16mm. cameras by Rich¬ 
ardson Camera Company, 1065 North 
Fairfax, Hollywood, has been success¬ 
fully tested by the Raphael G. Wolf 
Studios, producers of industrial films. 

Attachment, adaptable to any multi¬ 
ple lens turreted camera, involves unique 
synchronized gear system, coupled to 
parallax view-finder actuated by a single 
control. As each lens is shifted into place, 
cam automatically corrects finder for 
parallax. 

Focusing knob and footage dial assem¬ 
bly is detachable and may be operated 
from either side of camera. Another im¬ 
portant feature permits all normal rack- 
over operations without disengaging or 
removing linkage with follow-focus at¬ 
tachment. 


Professional i6mm. film producers, 
movie amateurs, and movie club filming 
groups will find interest in a new, light¬ 
weight, portable camera dolly that offers 
many interesting features. 

Constructed of durable aluminum tu¬ 
bing, this new accessory affords very 
professional camera movement in either 
studio or location filming. 

Any standard professional camera tri¬ 
pod may be mounted on the dolly. Two 
upholstered seats are provided — one for 
the cameraman and one for use by direc¬ 
tor, script clerk or camera assistant — a 
feature adopted from the large camera 
dollies used in major studios. 

Mobility is facilitated by swivel- 
mounted rubber-tired casters which per¬ 
mit dolly to glide smoothly over studio 
floor or in dolly tracks. With two per¬ 
sons and camera on dolly, it may be 
moved by a single assistant pushing or 
pulling on handle at rear. 

Attractive to the traveling cameraman 
is portability feature which makes it 
possible to knock down or set up dolly in 
ten minutes. Key to this feature is manu¬ 
facturer’s use of Nu-Rail pipe fittings 
fabricated by Reynolds Metals Co. Fit¬ 
tings require no threading or welding, 
but secure tube ends by set screws. 

Weighing but fifty pounds, dolly may 
be carried in automobile trunk compart¬ 
ment. 

Manufacturer is Cinema Products, 
Box 271, Louisville, Kentucky. 



USE of Nu-Rail fittings permits knockdown 
or reassembly of dolly in ten minutes. 
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SWIVEL SEATS provide comfort for cam¬ 
eraman and assistant or director. 


Eastman Kodak Shares 

Safety Film With Dupont 

To help the motion picture industry 
to obtain an adequate supply of safety 
film, Eastman Kodak will sell some of its 
new safety film base to Du Pont, the 
Kodak company announced yesterday. 
Eastman worked for years to produce its 
present commercially successful 35mm. 
safety film, which was announced in 
1948. Edward P. Curtis, Kodak vice- 
president, said in a statement: “For a 
long time our scientists worked to pro¬ 
duce a safety bare for professional motion 
picture films. The base we have finally 
developed is known as triacetate. Com¬ 
mercial tests have indicated that it meets 
the strict standards of professional studio 
and theatre use. The motion picture in¬ 
dustry has welcomed this new base. It 
means greater safety for all who take, 
store or exhibit professional motion pic¬ 
tures, and, of course, the theatre-going 
public. To make sure the professional 
motion picture industry will have an 
adequate supply of the safety film it de¬ 
sires we will furnish Du Pont with some 
of our safety base. 

“We are selling to Du Pont tempor¬ 
arily (until DuPont has developed its 
own new type of safety film) because 
we believe the sale will benefit the public 
interest by helping to speed up the long 
hoped-for conversion of theatre motion 
pictures to universal use of safety film.” 
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MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Model LP 


1 6mm. 
Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 


NOW AVAILABLE! 

• 35mm. Variable Area Film 
Recording Equipment. 

• 35mm. Re-recorders. 

© Interlock Systems. 

© Studio Mixer Consoles. 

© Synchronous Camera and 
Projector Drives. 

• MVivntrx. Magnetic Film 
and Dubbers. 


QUALITY FILM RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1930 


BLUE SEAL SOUND DEVICES 

536 E. 85th St., New York 28, N.Y. 

Cable Address: SOUNDFILM 



Make a perfect dissolve every time 
with your Cine Special! 
AUTOMATIC nf v 

ATTACHMENT ^‘lO.UU Plus Tax 


■ ACCDU v AI A 5968 Santa Monica Blvd. 
JLOtrl-1 TULU Hollywood, California 


EYEMO 

SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 

With 2" f2.8 Lens and Case, 
in good operating condition. 

$ 125.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

1600 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 


FILMING IN AFRICA 

(Continued from Page 123) 

the Masai are moody and violent, given 
to sudden bursts of homicidal fury. 

For one scene vve carefully explained 
that we wanted them to charge directly 
at the camera, brandishing their spears. 
As none had ever seen a motion picture, 
it was quite impossible to make them 
realize that they were to enact only a 
mock battle. So I was a bit nervous when 
we started the camera. 

They did wonderfully for half of the 
scene. Then all of a sudden they changed 
their pace, and made it an actual battle. 
With hysterical frenzy they let fly a 
barrage of spears at the camera. Luckily, 
none of our personnel nor equipment was 
damaged. Two of the spears glanced off 
my sun helmet, as I rather ingloriously 
deserted my camera for safer quarters! 

In spite of their brutal tendencies, 
however, the Masai are not without a 
certain wry sense of humor. We were 
alarmed one day to hear that a herd of 
elephants had smashed through the Mas¬ 
ai’s village, crushing one of them to 
death. On investigating, we were sur¬ 
prised to find all the natives wreathed in 
smiles. The dead man, it turned out, was 
the local money lender. 

The Masai caused us a lot of trouble 
when we returned to do retakes with 
them months after we had shot the origi¬ 
nal scenes. We had used ten Masai war¬ 
riors in October. We now tried to get 
the same ten for added scenes. When we 
proceeded to make arrangements with the 
British Commissioner to use the men, he 
explained but five were available—the 
other five having died. Four had been 
killed fighting among themselves and one 
hanged by the authorities for murder. 

As for the danger encountered from 
wild animals, my most memorable exper¬ 
ience occurred during a preliminary sur¬ 
vey for locations months before actual 
production began. It occurred on the 
banks of the Victoria-Nile river, not far 
from a beautiful waterfall. Enroute back 
to our launch with a group of our people, 
I was fascinated by the sight of scores 
of hippos bathing in the turbulent water 
at the base of the falls. I strayed from 
the others and clambered upon a large 
rock to get a better view. And here I 
experienced the greatest fright of my 
life. 

Lying atop this rock was a huge coiled 
snake. I almost stepped on it, then jump¬ 
ed down from the rock, frightened stiff. 
I heard a terrific hissing and spitting 
sound. I looked back toward the rock 
just as a rifle shot rang out, followed 
by the “ping” of a bullet ricochetting 
over my head. I ducked. When I looked 
back toward the rock again, I saw the 


snake, now almost standing erect and 
showing a large hood-like neck. Suddenly 
he hissed and seemed to spit a stream of 
dark liquid from his mouth that missed 
me by inches. There was another rifle 
shot that shattered the surface of the 
rock, sending fragments flying that start¬ 
led the snake and sent him scurrying 
down the rock and away toward the 
river. 

As I stood there shaking, too frighten¬ 
ed to move, one of our white hunters 
came running towards me and asked if 
I were alright. I assured him I hadn’t 
been bitten and asked what kind of a 
snake had appeared on the rock. 

“Only acobra,” he said, and I thought 
I detected sarcasm in his voice. 

I really felt faint. He continued: “Not 
like the cobras of India. These are Afri¬ 
can spitting cobras.” He explained that 
they not only bite but can spit poison¬ 
ous venom a distance of ten to twelve 
feet with deadly accuracy, Causing blind¬ 
ness if it gets into a victim’s eyes, and 
almost instant death if it gets into an 
open sore or wound. Rather nastily, I 
thought, the hunter admonished me to 
keep with the others in the group, there¬ 
after, and not to stray away. 

We boarded our launch, and as we 
continued down the Nile, I watched the 
hippos and the crocodiles and reflected on 
my experience with the cobra. I had 
come to peaceful Africa to photograph a 
story, and had encountered charging na- 
natives, belligerent elephants, and deadly 
spitting cobras—dangers almost equaling 
that of crossing busy Hollywood Boule¬ 
vard against a traffic signal! 

NEW HORIZONS FOR 

16 MM. FILMERS 

(Continued from Page 131) 

far from ideal, one must learn to esti¬ 
mate exposure accurately; for more often 
than not, there is little time for taking 
exposure readings with a meter. This, 
again, is a matter of practice. It is a 
good idea to standardize on one basic 
medium-speed emulsion and to become 
acquainted with the speed and latitude 
of that film, so you can hit an exposure 
within one or two stops. In black-and- 
white filming, at least, the latitude of 
the film will compensate for a certain 
amount of error. If you are ore or two 
stops off, you will still have an acceptable 
image. 

The continuity of the news film, like 
the photographic technique, should be 
kept simple. The most fool-proof ap¬ 
proach is to use the basic sequence for¬ 
mula which newsreel cameramen have 
been following for years — and which 
consists of a long shot, medium shot, 
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Congratulates 

ALL ACADEMY AWARD WINNERS 

And Salutes For Outstanding Cinematographic Achievement 
PAUL C. VOGEL, A.s.c. 

Best Black and White Photography — “Battleground” 

WINTON HOCH, a.s.c. 

Best Color Photography — “She Wore A Yellow Ribbon 

Again Mole-Richardson “Molinkies” and “Molarcs” have played a great role 
in the development of today’s movie technique . . . contributing to the 

winning of two “Oscars” for outstanding achievement in photographic lighting. 

A A A 

MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. 

HOLLYWOOD • LONDON • ROME 

Photographic Lighting Equipment Since 192J 


close up, and re-establishing shot. The 
long shot establishes the locale, the gen¬ 
eral situation, and the mood of the se¬ 
quence. The medium shot narrows the 
audience’s attention down to the main 
action. A closeup brings the eye even 
closer to catch the small details which 
are meaningful or important. The re¬ 
establishing shot serves to remind the 
audience once more of the general situa¬ 
tion so that there is no confusion as to 
orientation. 

The ideal equipment for one who 
wants to specialize in making newsreel 
films is a hand-held 16mm. camera with 
a turret accommodating three lenses of 
varying focal lengths. A camera holding 
a 100-foot roll of film has the advantage 
of accommodating two and a half min¬ 
utes of action (filmed at sound speed 
without the necessity of stopping fre¬ 
quently to reload). The magazine type 
16mm. camera holding 50 foot maga¬ 
zines, on the other hand, can be loaded 
very rapidly, must be loaded twice as 
often, and is also somewhat more expen¬ 
sive to operate from the film standpoint. 
Either type of camera is acceptable, how¬ 
ever, as long as it has adequate lenses 
and is of a shape and size that makes it 
easily hand-held. 

We emphasize the hand-held feature 
because it is often impractical from the 
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Now for the first time 



Supports any professional type tripod as 
shown above. Price, including chairs — 

$ 89-50 

F.O.B. 

Shipping Weight, 50 Lbs. 


... a truly light-weight port¬ 
able dolly. Designed and built 
for the professional and amateur 
who wants super smooth dolly 
shots combined with the advan¬ 
tage of easy to handle, easy to 
use aluminum. Will support any 
professional-type tripod, and 
camera with operator and as¬ 
sistant. Versatile, portable, de¬ 
pendable. Uses new novel slip- 
on fittings. Light and compact, 
always ready for service. Comes 
complete with chairs. Order 
direct. 


CINEMA PRODUCTS 

BOX 27 1, LOUISVILLE, 


K Y. 



THE ACL MOVIE BOOK 

The Amateur Filmer's Most Important Guide Book 

IS YOURS FREE AS A MEMBER OF 


AMERICA'S MOST UNIQUE MOVIE CLUB 


> acquaint you with the many privileges of membership, The AMATEUR 
CINEMA LEAGUE offers you, FREE , the ACL Movie Book, the finest guide to making 
better movies yet published. This big, 311-page book, priced at $3.00, contains over 
100 illustrations and covers every phase of movie making... color and black and white; 
8mm and 16mm; outdoor and indoor filming; for the beginner and advanced amateur. 

BUT THAT'S NOT ALL... As a Member you will receive... MOVIE MAKERS,ACL’s famous monthly magazine brim- 
full of ideas, timely subjects and news on every phase of movie making, plus the following 

LEAGUE SERVICES AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS ONLY 


TECHNICAL CONSULTING SERVICE-provides you with individual 
answers to your specific questions concerning exposure, focus, filters, 
editing, making titles, interior lighting, or any other problem you may 
have. 

CONTINUITY AND FILM PLANNING SERVICE-makes helpful sugges¬ 
tions on your own continuity or helps you plan travel, family, business, 
educational, or any other film you wish to make. 

CLUB SERVICE — helps you start a movie club in your community... 
offers ideas on building and holding interest of members. The ACL’s 


Club Department ideas are based on 23 years* experience with clubs 
all over the world. 

FILM REVIEW SERVICE - your films may be sent to the ACL at any 
time for review...you'll get helpful, detailed criticism and constructive 
suggestions on how to improve your films. 

TIMELY BOOKLETS — written about general and specific problems of 
movie making are yours in convenient pocket size. Current titles are: 
The ACL Data Book; Featuring the Family; Building a Dual Turn¬ 
table. 


standpoint of mobility, to set up a tripod. 
More often than not, the cameraman 
will have to run around in and out 0 f 
the situation, moving from one vantage 
point to another with speed and accu¬ 
racy. In operating the hand-held camera, 
however, steadiness is of paramount im¬ 
portance, and there are a few steps which 
will aid in this respect. 

First, learn to hold the camera so that 
you have it securely in hand and so that 
it rests firmly against your forehead or 
the side of your face; hold it in such a 
way that your arms, braced against your 
body, form a natural tripod. Second, 
learn to hold vour breath while the scene 
is actually being filmed, so that your 
breathing motion does not cause a wav¬ 
ering effect in your photography. Third, 
learn to utilize nearby objects, such as 
trees, fences, etc., as stationary supports 
against which to brace the camera. 

In static situations, it is often possible 
to set the camera on a tripod in one 
central location and adequately cover the 
situation by “flipping” from* one focal 
length lens to another — in this way 
achieving the best continuity formula 
without moving the camera. There will 
necessarily be a slight gap in continuity 
while you are flipping lenses, hut this can 
be “covered” in editing if you have taken 
the precaution of filming suitable cut¬ 
away shots. A cut-away shot is a scene 
which literally cuts away from the main 
situation to show some other phase of 
related action. For example: in the 
filming of a football game, shots of the 
spectators, cheer-leaders, and the band 
playing would all be considered cut-away 
shots in relation to the game itself, and 
could be used very nicely to cover jumps 
in time and action. In filming any news 
story, then, be sure to protect yourself 
with suitable cut-away shots. 

Remember that the function of the 
newsreel is to inform the audience as to 
the facts of a situation. This means that 
closeups assume even greater importance 
than usual. The obvious error of the 
inexperienced cameraman is to include 
too many medium shots and not nearly 
enough closeups. Do not be afraid to 
move in close, either by shifting your 
camera or by using your telephoto lens. 

In the heat of a newsworthy situation, 
it often is difficult to move about exactly 
as you would wish or to get in as closely 
as you would like. You can usually facil¬ 
itate matters by obtaining in advance a 
press or police pass which will permit 
you to enter restricted areas for filming. 
Where the situation is so chaotic that it 
is impossible to get a good vantage point 
on the ground, get up on a nearby build¬ 
ing or other elevation, and shoot down, 
using your longer focal lenses for the 
necessary close-ups. Where the situation 
is of a violent nature, such as a labor dis- 


ALL these services, PUJS The ACL MOVIE BOOK, PLUS MOVIE MAKERS EACH MONTH, FOR ONLY $6.00 A YEAR!... oil for the price of q roll of film! 

r _FILL OUT THE COUPON AND START YOUR MEMBERSHIP AT ONCE!_ 

| AMATEUR CINEMA LEAGUE, Inc. Mr. Grey , 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
I wish to become a member of the ACL, receiving the ACL MOVIE BOOK, Movie Makers 
I monthly, and all the League services for one year. I enclose remittance for $6 (of which $2 
I is for a year's subscription to Movie Makers) made payable to Amateur Cinema League, Inc. 

J Name,__ 

I Street_ 

I City-Zone_State_ 
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order or riot, where there exists the dan¬ 
ger of having your camera smashed, it is 
best to stay inside a house, building, or 
other enclosure where your equipment 
can be concealed, but where you can 
shoot out of a window or doorway to ob¬ 
tain the desired footage. 

When filming parades, conventions, 
and sporting events, an ideal arrange¬ 
ment is to use two cameras if they are 
available. One should be set up on a 
tripod in a central location from wffiich 
the main situation can be adequately cov¬ 
ered by using your different lenses. The 
other should be a hand - held camera 
which an assistant can use for running 
around to shoot cut-away shots and such. 
This arrangement insures not only better 
continuity, but an interesting variety of 
shots. 


INSERTS AND EFFECTS 
FOR TELEVISION SHOWS 


(Continued from Page 124) 

away. Obviously, the only really satis¬ 
factory way to bridge this transition is 
to film a scene in which the actor actually 
gets into his car and drives away, this 
scene being dissolved in and out precisely 
on cue between the two live scenes. 

Often, in a television dramatic script 
it is necessary to show the same charac¬ 
ter appearing immediately in consecutive 
scenes but in a different location and 
wearing different wardrobe or makeup. 
The difficulties of getting the actor out 
of one costume and into the other with 
the addition of special makeup, in time 
to appear almost immediately in the next 
scene, are obvious. In this case, it would 
be highly advisable to film the second 
scene, even though it takes place on a 
set that could be conveniently established 
in the studio. 

In the special effects field, the use of 
film in television is practically limitless. 
Even as prosaic a program as a newscast 
can be enlivened by the use of motion 
pictures made of various angles of a 
teletype machine. These scenes can be 
threaded onto a loop projector and run 
constantly throughout the newscast. At 
selected times, the engineer would super¬ 
impose scenes of the teletype over the 
visual image of the newscaster and at 
other times allow them to dissolve 
through clearly onto the screen so that 
the views of the newscaster would be 
played against a background of typical 
“newsroom” scenes. In this footage might 
be included scenes of a news staff assem¬ 
bling material for a program, close-ups 
of hands tearing a dispatch from the tele¬ 
type, shots of a news analyst receiving 
news tips over the telephone, etc. Such 
scenes, properly dissolved in and out, add 
variety and interest to a newscast which 
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VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 


nth NMGTEk 

for 

CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 

• 115V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles / Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 



Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


National Cine Equipment, Inc. newTo^S'v. 


The MART MESSAGE 


HALLEN B - 22 RECORDER 

Two channel mixer and dialogue equalizer. 
Synchronous for 16 and 35mm cameras. 
Frequency response to 10,000 cycles. 
Price $1,850.00 FOB 


ILLUMINATE YOUR SETS . . . 

the COLORTRAN way 

Amazing new 750, 2000, and 5000 watt units 
in lightweight cases, use ordinary 150 watt 
bulbs on 15 to 30 amp fuses, capturing high 
intensity professional studio type lighting. 
Grip equipment with gobo stands, scrims, and 
flags indispensable for good lighting control. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


ARRIFLEX HEADQUARTERS 

SALES ★ SERVICE ★ REPAIRS 

35mm Arriflex camera, ideal for newsreel and 
television production, choice of Primoplan, 
Astro or Zeiss lenses, two 200' magazines, 
sunshade and filter holder. Priced from $725.00 
to $>,250.00. CAMART accessories include 
batteries, chargers, tripods, hi-hats, lens ex¬ 
tension tubes. 

SEND FOR NEW 1950 CATALOGUE 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
CINEPHON STUDIO CAMERA 35mm blimped 
for sound, precision built, 4 lens turret, matte 
box, 220 volt 3 phase 50 or 60 cycle motor, 
rear control for follow focus, prism rackover, 
170° automatic and hand dissolving shutter, 
two 1000' mags, 35mm fl.8, 50mm f2.3, 75mm 
fl.8 Astro Pan Tachar lenses, Debrie free head 
tripod, with accessory cases, in excellent opera¬ 
ting condition.$1,950.00 

EYEMO MODEL 71Q, three arm offset turret, 
direct prismatic focusing through lens, offset 
eyepiece with positive finder elements, 2" 
Cooke f2.8, 4" Seminat f2.9, 6" Cinemat f3.5 
lenses, 110 volt AC motor, two 400' mags, 
alignment gauge, case, tripod, excellent con¬ 
dition .$1,250.00 

CINE-SPECIAL CAMERA with 4 lens turret, 
C-mounts, Yolo automatic dissolve, sunshade 
and filter holder, 200' carrying case, very late 
series I model in excellent condition....$795.00 
MOVIOLA MODEL ULPCS, 16mm composite 
picture and sound on 2 x 3 screen, separate 

sound track, new.$1,188.00 FOB 

MODEL LP, 16mm silent table model on 
2x3 screen with take-ups, new . .$400.00 FOB 
MODEL D, 35mm silent table model on 3" 

viewing glass, like new.$235.00 

Mike Boom ★ CAMART PRODUCTS * Tripods 
SPECIAL EFFECTS UNITS 
BATTERIES ★ CHARGERS 

Micro 16-35mm Synchronizers, All Combination 
SALES ★ SERVICE * RENTALS 


the CAMERA • MART, me 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 


sometimes becomes static if one is forced 
to look at a news analyst reading reports 
for a period of five to fifteen minutes at 
a stretch. 

The above technique can be applied 
even more cleverly to a sportscast. Either 
the material can be of a general variety 
relating to the sport being discussed (pur¬ 
chased from a stock library or filmed at 
local sporting events), or it can relate 
to a specific sporting event filmed by a 
local cameraman and described play by 
play by a live sportscaster at the studio. 
To achieve this effect, you would begin 
with live scenes of the sportscaster build¬ 
ing up to the particular event, and then 
dissolve to the event itself. The sports¬ 
caster would follow the game by means 
of a silent visual monitor placed on the 
set, thus enabling him to give an accurate 
and well planned play-by-play descrip¬ 
tion of the event. With rapid film devel¬ 
oping facilities available in many cities, 
such sporting events can be telecast and 
analyzed either later in the same day on 
which they occur, or the next day. Such 
a program would be especially valuable 
to stations which do not have mobile 
equipment for the telecasting of local 
sports, or for others who wish to edit 
such events so that only the highlights 
are shown. 

Dramatic special effects for television 
can be neatly accomplished with a motion 
picture camera and combined effectively 
with live action telecasts. For example, 
dream sequences, hallucinations, day¬ 
dreams, etc., can be achieved by super¬ 
imposing specially filmed scenes or mon¬ 
tages over the face of a live player. 
Similarly, a player can be shown play¬ 
ing opposite himself, as is sometimes re¬ 
quired in comedy or fantasy scripts. In 
such a caSe an entire scene may be put 
on film by means of double-exposure, or, 
by means of proper framing, the film 
character can be placed on one side of 
the screen and the live character on the 
other, their interplay precisely synchro¬ 
nized through rehearsals. In fantasy se¬ 
quences where a character is supposed to 
appear greater or smaller than normal 
size in relation to another character, film 
is again the answer. Flash-backs involv¬ 
ing a particular character can be dis¬ 
solved in by means of film while the live 
player is introducing that sequence by 
his narration on camera, the narration 
to continue over the flash-back scenes in 
which he also plays a prominent part. 

Obviously, there are certain mechan¬ 
ical and economical features to be con¬ 
sidered in the application of special film 
material to the live television shows. In 
most cases, the simplest motion picture 
equipment can be used to film silent 
scenes which are needed. If the cost of 
new equipment is prohibitive, then used 
equipment will function equally well. 
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Footage of foreign locales is best pur¬ 
chased from film libraries; but scenic 
local material should either be filmed 
especially for the feature, or borrowed 
or purchased from local camera enthusi¬ 
asts who have previously filmed such 
material. 

Where film is to be used to comple¬ 
ment live scenes in dramatic productions 
(and where budget permits), it is a wise 
idea for the studio to have its own single 
system sound camera, which records the 
picture and sound track on one strip of 
film. The film may be processed by the 
reversal method and placed on the pro¬ 
jector after this one simple developing 
process. Such camera equipment is no 
longer prohibitive in cost, since there are 
now available on the market several low- 
priced single system cameras. 

For the selection of stock footage and 
in the shooting of special footage, it is 
advisable to try to obtain only films of 
good technical quality, sharply focused 
and well-exposed. Film of this type can 
be dissolved smoothly between live se¬ 
quences without any apparent change in 
quality which would lead the viewer to 
realize that he is viewing film in some 
sequences. Here again the old adage ap¬ 
plies that when the mechanics of a tech¬ 
nique call attention to themselves, the 
technique is a poor one. Properly used, 
motion picture film can free the tele¬ 
vision medium of its spacial and trans- 
missional limits, thus helping it to grow 
in stature not only as an entertainment 
medium but as an art form as well. 


EDITING 'A' AND / B / ROLLS 

(Continued from Page 126) 

symbol on the work print indicates an 
“effect” such as a dissolve, for instance. 
(Line 1, Fig. 1). Where the two work 
print scenes are spliced, do not cut off 
the outgoing original scene. Allow it to 
extend 24 frames beyond the work print 
splice (Line 2, Fig. 1). Now, match the 
incoming original scene to the work print, 
but instead of cutting it off opposite the 
work print splice, extend it 24 frames to 
precede the work print splice, cutting off 
the leader accordingly. (Line 3, Fig. 1). 
This brings up the important point of 
being sure to cut out of the work print, 
when editing, the 48 frames for each 
dissolve, thus making sure that the origi¬ 
nal is long enough to extend the required 
24 frames each way from the work print 
splice. This dissolve “switch-over” from 
“A” roll to “B” roll results in a 48 frame 
overlap of the two scenes, opposite the 
work print symbol. (Lines 1, 2 and 3, 
Fig. 1). 

Now, proceed to match and attach 
successive scenes to the “B” roll, with 


Houston 


FILM DEVELOPER* 



FOR PROCESSING 
ANSCO COLOR FILM 

The Houston Automatic Color Film Developers are designed to process 
Ansco Color Film to highest professional standards. Four models, for 
35mm. and 16mm. fiilm, speeds from 10 to 35 feet per minute. One model 
equipped with sulphide applicator to produce metallic sound track with 
quality equivalent to black and white film. Write today for illustrated 
brochure. 



Automatic Film Developers - Printers - Studio fir Laboratory Equipment 
THE HOUSTON CORPORATION, W. LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
Tel: BRadshaw 24331 Cable HOUSCORP 



PRECISION "T” STOP LENS CALIBRATION 

Transmission calibration of all type of lenses, any focal length, latest method 
accepted by Motion Picture Industry and Standards Committee of SMPE. 

Equalize your lens stop on all focal lengths for proper exposure 
density by having them “T” Stop calibrated now. 

LENSES COATED FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND SPECIAL TV COATING — PROMPT SERVICE. 
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-35 mm. • 16 mm.- . , 

CAMERAS'MOVIOLAS'DOLLYS 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 



BAUSCH Cr LOMB 

BALTARS 

Perfect Condition 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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(Eymo, Wall, and Mitchell Mounts) 
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High Prices Paid for 35mm. Equipment 
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THEATER QUALITY 
16mm SOUND 

; The finest equipment plus top 
' technical skill gives you the 
brilliant, tone-true track that 
will result in wider distribution 
and more bookings for your 
picture. Let us prove Telefilm 
recording can benefit you. 
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TELEFILM, INC. 

6039 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
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7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 
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Eyemo, Mitchell, 
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Cine Special Cameras 
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Specialized lens 
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Cine Special, Maurer 
and Bolex Cameras 


LENS COATING 


Bausch & Lomb 
l Baltar” lenses and 
others for Motion 
Picture Cameras 
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the white leader now continuing on the 
“A” roll. When the next dissolve symbol 
appears on the work print, switch-over 
again to the “A” roll with the same over¬ 
lap of 48 frames as before. This proce¬ 
dure continues for the entire reel, so that 
some original scenes are on the “A” roll, 
others on the “B” roll, with white leader 
filling out the opposite roll. Hence a 
400 foot reel of work print will be 
“matched” with two rolls (“A” and 
“B”) of original scenes. 

In making the release print, first the 
“A” roll is printed the full length, but 
the printer light is cued so that exposure 
is made only in the sections where the 
scenes are assembled, the light source 
fading out where leader is in the roll. 
Then the roll of partially exposed dupli¬ 
cating film is rewound, and threaded up 
again to the same punched starting sync 
mark as used when printing the “A” 
roll scenes. Then, the “B” roll is thread¬ 
ed into the printer, in contact with the 
roll of duplicating film, and the “B” roll 
scenes are printed. This time, the printer 
light fades on to print “B” roll scenes, 
which will be printed in sections of the 
roll of duplicating film where no ex¬ 
posure was made over the leader portions 
when previously printing the “A” roll. 
Where the 48-frame dissolve overlaps 
occur, one scene fades out while the next 
scene is appearing. This coming and go¬ 
ing double exposure, achieved by over¬ 
lapping two fades, results in the dissolve 
effect planned. 

Fades between scenes can be printed in 
two ways: first, bv switching over from 
“A” roll to “B” roll. (Lines 2 and 3, 
Fig. 2). This assembly method is advis¬ 
able, as it clearly indicates to the printer 
that a fade is planned, and also, it en¬ 
ables a variable length of all-black in the 
print, between the fade-out and fade-in. 
(Lines 5 to 8, Fig. 2). With the second 
fade method, (Lines 1 and 2, Fig. 3), 
scenes on the same roll can be cued to 
fade without switching over “A” to “B.” 
This requires advising the laboratory 
that a fade is desired, usually indicated 
by temporarily attaching a piece of tape 
across the splice between the two original 
scenes, with the word “fade” on the tape. 
The first method is simple and variable. 

Several “tricks” are possible when 
using the “A” and “B” roll method. So 
that a title can be printed or super-im¬ 
posed over an action background, for 
instance, a title with white letters over 
a black background can be cut into the 
leader in the roll opposite the scene over 
which the title is to be printed. White 
lettered titles are desirable, but the let¬ 
ters should be positioned to occur over a 
darker part of the scene, for proper con¬ 
trast or legibility. Brilliant colored letters 
can be used, depending upon the additive 
effect when combined with whatever col- 
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or is predominant in the section of the 
scene over which the title is to be printed. 
Other superimposures are possible, such 
as arrows appearing to emphasize a situa¬ 
tion within a scene. 

Another deviation of the superimpos¬ 
ing title procedure is to splice about 30 
frames of black leader to the head of the 
title, so that the printer can fade-in over 
the black leader, thus causing the title 
to cut-in instead of fade. With a little 
practice and ingenuity, the 16mm. film 
editor can “A” and “B” many clever 
effects. Sometimes “C,” “D” and “E” 
rolls are also assembled to achieve almost 
unlimited multiple exposures or “mon¬ 
tage” sequences. Opening titles, for in¬ 
stance, can each be dissolved “A” to “B” 
while action background scenes are si¬ 
multaneously dissolving on “C and D” 
rolls. 

Recently, we have perfected a unique 
editing and printing procedure that, for 
the first time, permits camera negative 
r6mm. scenes to be printed with dis¬ 
solves, fades and superimposed titles. 
With this ingenious method, black and 
white release prints from camera nega¬ 
tives can be dressed up with effects pre¬ 
viously only possible by first filming on 
reversal original film, then printing the 
effects into a duplicate negative from 
which the second generation release prints 
were made. 

A clear understanding of the various 
“A and B roll” procedures enables the 
16mm. editor and producer to avoid 
the limiting camera-dissolves and camera 
fades, thus assuring the uniformity and 
versatility of scene transitions. 

Figure 3 also illustrates standardized 
procedure of labeling and preparing 
16mm. film leaders, locating sync marks, 
etc. Copies of these three editing charts 
are available. 


PICTURE OF MONTH AWARDS 

(Continued from Page 114.) 

their filming or any new techniques de¬ 
veloped. Short talks by the cameramen 
are scheduled before each screening. 
Thus the awards program has education¬ 
al as well as incentive value. 

At the close of the year, another bal¬ 
loting will select, from among the 12 
pictures named for Picture Of The 
Month Awards, the best photographed 
picture of the year for which the man 
directing the photography will receive 
the A.S.C.’s annual trophy award. 
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Peerless film processing corporation 

165 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Keep abreast of the Achievements of Professional 16mm. Cinematographers by 
Reading AMERICAN CINEMATOCRAPHER each month. Get it by mail — 12 
monthly issues, $3.00. Foreign, $4.00. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOCRAPHER, 1782 No. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


iiovohAc/pc VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 

with TACHOMETER tor EK Cine Special 

Now you can motor drive your 

Cine Special with confidence. 

Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. It is calibrated from 1 6 
frames per second to 64 fps. with a 
definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor control for ad¬ 
justing speeds. Steady operation at 
ALL speeds. “OFF-ON” switch built 
into motor base. No adaptors re¬ 
quired, except motor coupling which 
attaches to camera and couples to 
motor. 

Motor shaft equipped with spring 
steel drive arm which will shear if 
camera jam occurs. This drive arm 
is easily replaced. 





FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 

;> 

Furnished complete with rubber- 
covered cable and plugs. Write for 
complete details. 

(7fmi6Rfl-€( 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: ten cents per word — minimum ad $1.00. Ads set in capital letters, 60c per agate line. 


FOR SALE 

MITCHELL MOTORS 12 or 14 volt variable speed 

Price . $195.00 

Mitchell matte box, late type.$185.00 

Mitchell viewfinder, latest type, with sup¬ 
port bracket, like new .$287.50 

35mm. Model U-D-S Sound Moviola. In 
good Optical and Mechanical Condition $790.00 
M.G.M. Camera Rolambulator Dolly. Preci¬ 
sion, Ball Bearing. Pan and Tilt, Weight 

700 lbs. Cost $6,000.00. Special.$1,250.00 

35mm. Bell & Howell Single System Sound. News 
Reel Type Camera, Four Quality Speed Lenses, 
Variable Density, Auricon Galvanometer and 
Amplifier, Two 1000-ft. Magazines, Freehead 
Tripod. Complete Ready-to-Operate.. .$3,500.00 
16mm. Auricon Sound Camera, Single and Double 
System Recordings. Outfit Complete, New Guar¬ 
antee . $2,295.00 

Animation Stand, Suitable for 35mm. or 16mm. 
Steel Construction, Precision Machine:. Weight 

1500 lbs.$1,500.00 

35mm. Used Cameras: Eyemos, Arriflex, DeBrie, 
Universal, DeVry, Pathe; and Camera lenses, 
Viewfinders. Also 16mm. Cameras: Cine Specials, 
Filmos, Bolex, Motors, Tripods, etc. Buy Now— 
Save on Our 20th Anniversary Sale. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Cable: HOCAMEX 
35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200- 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1,000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 

WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910._ 

WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull's 
Camera & Film Exchange, 112-114 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

TOP Quality CINE LENSES— The world's largest 

selection of fine cine lenses (Zeiss, Cooke, Astro, 
Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and many others) avail¬ 
able on 15 day trial - High Speed, Wide Angle, 
Telephoto - In focusing mounts coated to fit - 
Eyemo, Bell & Howell Professional, Mitchell 35 
and 16, Maurer. 

SPECIAL EYEMO CAMERAS—Rebuilt factory in¬ 
spected: magazine and motor adaption. 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES AND PROFESSIONAL CINE 
EQUIPMENT—Eyemo Magazines, developing out¬ 
fits, printers. 

FREE CATALOG: full description and prices. 

Send this ad to BURKE & JAMES, INC. 

321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III., U.S.A. 

Att: A. Caldwell 

INDIVIIDUALTMUST SACRIFICE following equip^ 
ment: Cine-Kodak Special, two magazines, Mitch- 
finder, Bardwell-McAllister Matte box, sync 
motor, Kodak anastigmat wide angle f2.7, deluxe 
case, excellent condition at sacrifice price. 
Zoomer, wide angle and tele lenses, No. 4 short 
range adapter, like new. Brush Sound Mirror, 
sync motor, 2 mike input, brush mike. MUrray 
Hill 7-8377. MR. DOWNEY, Room 406, 342 
Madison Ave., NYC. 


BELL & HOWELL SPECIALIST 16MM.: 400 ft. 
magazines, motors, finder, tripod, everything 
excellent condition. ALL METAL DeBrie, 400 ft. 
with tripod at bargain or will trade. HOLMES 
pedestal type, 35mm. projector silent. GENE W. 
LOGAN, 239 North Clinton St., Syracu se, N.Y. 

"PROFSSIONAL JR." Cine Special Synchronous 
motor and blimp — like new — bargain. ACA¬ 
DEMY FILMS, P. O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif. 

BELL & HOWELL Eyemo 71Q Lens. Motor, Adapter 
for extra magazines. Like new $695.00. ALBERT 
ODEAL, 815 Superior, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


DUPLEX COMBINATION 16-35MM. Step printer, 
$1100.00. Special 5000W 3x4 Slide process pro¬ 
jector with 9x 12 transparency Screen and frame, 
like new $1175.00. Auricon 70 sound camera 
with 1.9 lens amplifier, power supplv and cases. 
$750.00. FILMEFFECTS OF HOLLYWOOD, Holly¬ 
wood 9-5808. 
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FOR SALE 


BASS SAYS: 

On trading cameras, Bass is "strong" 

In deals with him, you can't go wrong. 

CHARLES BASS 

President 

16mm. B. & H. 70D, 20mm. F:2.9 coated, 1" 
Plasmat F: 1.5 wide angle, 2" Coke F:3.5, Case 

. $235.00 

16mm. B. & H. 70DA, 17mm. Wollensak F:2.7 foe. 
mt., 1" Cooke F:1.8, 3" Wollensak F:4, Case 

... $265.00 

200 ft. Magazine for Cine Kodak Special, black 

factory new.$275.00 

16mm. B. & H. Auto Master, 17mm. Wollensak 
F:2.7, 1" Lumax F: 1.9, 4" Dallmeyer F:1.4. Like 

New .,...$282.50 

35mm. B. & H. Eyemo Compact Turret, 47mm. 
Cooke F:2.5, 4" Cooke deep field Speed Panchro 

F:2.5, coated, 6" Cooke F:4.5, Case.$875.00 

16mm. Victor Model 24B Animatophone, 2000 ft. 
film cap., 750 watt lamp, F:1.85 projec. lens. 10" 

speaker, 2 case unit.$150.00 

16mm. B. & H. Model 138C, 750 watt, 1600 ft. 
fillm cap., F: 1.6 lens, 6" speaker, silent-sound 

speed. 1 case unit...$189.00 

16mm. B. & H. Mod°l 120F. 750 watt, 1600 ft. 
film cap., 2" F: 1.6 lens. 15 watt ampl.. 12" 

speaker .$245 00 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. AC, 179 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, IT. 


35MM. ARRIFLEX AND CASE, 2" F:1.8 Pan 
Tachar. 1 F:2 Grauss Tachar. Five 200 ft 

magazines and case. Tripod and Freehead. 12- 
volt motor and battery. Large accessory case. 
Sold as complete outfit only, $995.00. New 3" 
F:2 Sonnar for above—coated, $225.00. CAMERA 
MART, INC., 1614 N. Cahuenga, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. HEmpstead 7373. 


16MM. Developing Outfit for the Professional 
and serious amateur. Something entirely new! 
Does up to 200 feet in very small volume of 
solution. Results guaranteed to equal automatic 
processing. Perfect for every type development 
—reversal, negative, sound track, color, etc. 
Roomlight operation! Reasonably priced. For 
comDlete information write PROTUT, 1120 Main, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


COOCAN SPECIALS! 

KODASCOPE MASTER EDITOR WITH CINE 
KODAK EDITING VIEWER, Model B-16 for 

16mm film. 2000' capacity, animated viewing 

screen .$43.80 

DUPLEX REWIND, 35mm x 200' capacity with 
free-wheeling gear train. New. Per each....$4,75 

NEUMADE STRIPPING FLANGE, 10" diameter. 

with brass hub. New.$4.50 

NEUMADE FILM MEASURING MACHINE 

35mm Model M-37-S. single hub. New....$24.50 

NEUMADE COMBINATION FILM SYNCHRON¬ 
IZING MACHINE, 35mm and 16mm. Model 

M-38-S ..$75.00 

NEUMADE FILM WAXER, 35mm. New ...$17.50 

CONTINUOUS AND STEP PRINTERS 
DUPLEX AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS COLOR 
PRINTER, 35mm continuous, fullv automatic, 
correcting for both quantity and Quality of 
light; dual units on single stand: each head a 
unit in itself printing up to a total of 120' per 
minute. The unit will handle up to 80 scenes 
or 100' of film; any monopack color film may 
successfully be printed with this unit. Like new. 
Quotations on request. 

BURCHELL CONTINUOUS PRINTER. 35mm 
printer used for continuous contact printina on 
paper. Unit is in self-contained case with light 

intensity control.$88. no 

STEP PRINTER, with Geneva movement $75.00 

STUDIO LIGHTS 

STUDIO LAMP, with large 22" diameter chrome 
reflector on adjustable collapsible stand: focus¬ 
ing mount for bulb, complete with cables and 
scrims in fitted case. $35.00 

OTTO K. OLSON CRECO. 2000 watt Mogul 
Bi-Post base 18" spotlight, less fresnel lens. 

. $28.50 

BARDWELL-McALISTER STUDIO LIGHTS with 
casters and floor pins. Three fluorescent light 
heads, each bank holds six fluorescent lamps, 
banks swinq 360°, center bank can be raised 
vertically 15'.$69.50 

THE COOCAN COMPANY 
3729 No. Cahuenga • North Hollywood 
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FOR SALE 


"USED EQUIPMENT" 

WALL SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, 35mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm F2.3 Coated and "T" scaled lenses 
2 1000' Magazines, Berndt V.A. Galvo, 2 position 
amplifier with noise reduction, W.E. Microphone, 
cables, battery, cases, etc. EXCELLENT Condition. 

Guaranteed .$7,200.00 

B.&H. Bi-Pack Magazines, like new. Metal 200.00 

Wood . 150.00 

Fearless, 115 Volt Universal Moto'r with 
tachometer, case and cable, for Bell & 

Howell, Like New. 275.00 

NCL, 12 Volt D. C. Motor for Mitchell 
or B&H complete with tachometer, cable 

and case. Like new . 235.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
synchronous motor complete with cables, 
case, transformei and adapter for DeBrie 

Camera . 275.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 cycle 
Synchronous motor for B&H with extra 
Fearless Adapter for Mitchell, Complete 210.00 

"NEW EQUIPMENT" 


NCE Stop Motion Motor, complete with 
counter, 60 p/s for B&H 115 V. AC-60 

Cycle . 475.00 

B&H 35mm-16mm Portable Professional 

Hot Splicer Demonstration Model. 275.00 

Kodak Model 1 Color Densitometer, Dem¬ 
onstration Model . 50.00 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd Street © New York 10, New York 


FOR SALE 

Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 
Current Value: $8,213.08 
BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


AURICON CT-70 SINGLE & DOUBLE SYSTEM us°d 
outfit, complete $1750.00; New Bridgamatic 
automatic processors, $1595.00; Cine Balowstar 
fl.3 lenses, $199.00; Synchronous 35mm Dub¬ 
bing Projectors, $795.00; Twin turret Eyemo. 
6 fast lenses, motor, etc. $1 095.00; 35mm 
Recorders from $495.00; New Auricon 33 Min¬ 
ute Camera, $1665.00. Send for Catalog Sture'ab 
Dept f—S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 


FILMCRAFT STUDIO LIQUIDATION SALE — MOLE 
RICHARDSON SOLARSPOTS — wonderful shape 
including bulb, barndoors, diffusers, rolling stand 
—5KW Seniors $189.50: 2KW Juniors. $104.50; 
Juniors less stands. $87.50; hundreds other lights 
dimmers, cables plugs, etc. Background Process 
p-ojection outfit including 4 Selsvn motors sou^d 
playback lenses, screen, etc. worth $15,000.00. 
rebuilt $4 995.00: MR Microphone Boom with 
dolly, $395 Send for Buletin FILMLI. Dept f— 
S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, 602 W. 
52nd Street, New York 19. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1630 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 

DEBRIE PARVO, MODEL "L" Camera and/or Arri- 
flex. Give full details. Write Box 1072, AMERI¬ 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


INDIVIDUAL wants to buy used 16mm. and 35mm. 
laboratory equipment. Box 1073, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


SLIDES 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 






























































MOVIE FILMS 


SURPLUS 16mm. films—war films, March of Time, 
also surplus preview prints, write Room 1501 AC, 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


PRIZE WINNERS—FIDDLE DE DEE and HEN HOP 
Cameraless film, drawn directly on clear 35mm 
film. Color prints 16mm sound $29.75 each. 
International Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


ROGER CAMERA TIMER 

for automatic operation of (any) camera and 
light for TIME-LAPSE CINEMATOGRAPHY and 
ANIMATION as used by many organizations 
since 15 years. Microcinema Equipment. 
SETTINGS: 1, 2, 3, 6, 12 and 24 Exp. per Hour, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 Exp. per minute 
and faster, also single frame push 
button. 

ROLAB 


JUST OFF THF PRESS 

THE NEW 1950 EDITION 

American Cinematographer 
Handbook 

IMPROVED BN LARGED REVISED 

(With Color) (Now Over 300 Pages) (To Date) 


Sandy Hook, Connecticut 


FILM PRODUCER IN ANGOLA can cover any cine¬ 
matographic work in Belgian Congo, Angola, 
Mozambique, and Portuguese West Africa. Pro- 
duceos ANTONIO DE SOUSA, Caixa Postal No. 
130, Nova Lisboa, Angola, Portuguese West 
Africa. 


WANTED PARTIES INTERESTED in unusual docu¬ 
mentaries or Newsreels about India in 16mm. 
B & W or Kodachrome. Using Bolex H/16 at 
sound speed for dubbing purposes. Prepared to 
surrender originals with complete rights for com¬ 
mercial purposes. Commissioned shooting assign¬ 
ments from overseas firms accepted. Offers in¬ 
vited. R. B. SAXENA, 27, Canning Road, Alla¬ 
habad, India. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


With . . . Television Photography, Kinescope Recording, ”T" Stops, Intensification, 
Dupont's New Color Film, Magnetic Recording, Charts, Tables, Diagrams, For 
Sound and Silent Cameras, Projectors, Panchromatic and Color Film, Filters, Lenses, 

Formulas, Etc., Etc. 


PROFESSIONAL and AMATEUR 

35mm., 16mm., 8mm. and MINI-CAM 
THE ONLY HANDBOOK OF ITS KIND 


Price 



California Buyers 
Add Sales Tax 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 2707. 

ANNUAL AMATEUR AWARDS 

(Continued from Page 135) 

with Kodachrome film. Sherard used a 
Cine Special camera. 

“Navajoland,” entered by Richard V. 
Thiriot, of Salt Lake City, is a trav¬ 
elogue on that part of the great South¬ 
west where dwell the dwindling and not- 
to-well-off Navajos. Thiriot has caught 
the beauty of this colorful country with 
his camera and Kodachrome film, and 
concludes the picture with intimate shots 
of some of the Indians who inhabit Nav¬ 
ajoland. Had Thiriot been able to sched¬ 
ule his filming during the stormy weather 
season and thus been able to capture the 
colorful skies abounding in Navajoland 
at that time of year, his photography 
would have greater pictorial interest, 
highly necessary where subject material 
is predominantly static. Thiriot used a 
Filmo 70-DA and Kodachrome film. 

“Cup OF Fear,” produced and en¬ 
tered by the Stamford (Connecticut) 
Cinema Club and photographed by John 
Harms, is a well directed, acted and 
photographed “whodunit” in which one 
of several office employees who have been 
passed up in a company promotion, mur¬ 
ders the hapless executive promoted to 
the vice-presidency. A cup of wine, anti¬ 
dote for poison supposedly fed the mur- 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER HAND BOOK 

1165 North Berendo St. Hollywood 27, Calif. 







C. ROSS 

FOR 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Inkie and Arc Lamps including Required Accessories 
Generators—Cables—Boards—Boxes 

• 

Raby Camera Crane—Dollies—Blimps—Geared Heads 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

FOR LOCATION AND STUDIO 
Parallels—Steps—Platform Ladders 
Century Stands—Reflectors—Flags—Scrims 

• 

SOLE EASTERN MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. DISTRIBUTOR 

RENTALS * SALES • SERVICE 

o 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 WEST 52nd STREET 

NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Circle 6-5470-1 
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Shan't Mil& . . . 

the next issue of the 
American Cinematographer 
and the announcement 
of newer and better 

ART REEVES 

DEVELOPING MACHINES 

FOR 16-35MM. B & W OR 
REVERSAL OR COMPLE¬ 
MENTARY COLOR 

♦ 

|OEL FOX PHOTO EQUIPMENT 

6539 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 

Cable: "Foxfoto" 


RIIBU 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture fir Television 


Production 


SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 & 16mm. 

RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 

Equipment Available for 
Off the Premise Rentals. 

729 - 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varlck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


derer at a dinner, proves his undoing. 
All shots are interiors and save for one 
or two, are excellently lighted and pho 
tographed. Many professional touches, 
such as dolly shots, dramatic camera 
angles, and story-telling closeups high¬ 
light the picture. Harms used a i6mm. 
Bolex camera and Kodak Super-X pan¬ 
chromatic film. 

“Indian Summer,” properly may be 
termed a poem on film. Bert Seckendorf 
took his camera into the great outdoors 
one autumn day and photographed many 
beautiful autumnal scenes which he then 
skillfully knit together in a smooth flow¬ 
ing pictorial continuity. Scenes of color¬ 
ful autumn foliage, falling leaves, blue 
Indian Summer skies, lazy rivulets car¬ 
rying tiny sailboats of leaves toward the 
sea — all add up to an impressive ten 
minutes of screen entertainment. Secken¬ 
dorf photographed this picture with a 
Cine Special and Kodachrome film. 

Limited space precludes a description 
of the films receiving Honorable Men¬ 
tion. However, all have demonstrated a 
desire for serious accomplishments in 
film making and the contest committee 
believes their subsequent work will re¬ 
flect considerable improvement. 

To these filmers, and to all movie 
amateurs, everywhere, we extend a cor¬ 
dial invitation to participate in American 
Cinematographer’s 1951 Competition, 
when leading directors of photography 
of Hollywood studios will again judge 
and nominate for awards those films dis¬ 
playing the best amateur movie making 
skill. 


CURRENT ASSIGNMENTS 

(Continued from Page 118) 

Douglas, Walter Slezak and Philip Dorn. 
George Sherman, director. 

® William Daniels, “Winchester 73 ,” with 
James Stewart, Shelly Winters, Dan Duryea, 
Stephen McNally. Anthony Mann, director. 
© Charles Boyle, “Saddletramp,” with Joel 
McCrea, John McIntyre and Jeanette Nolan. 
Hugo Fregonese, director. 

© Russell Metty, “Desert Hawk,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Yvonne DeCarlo, Richard 
Greene, Lois Andrews and Lucille Barkley. 
Frederick de Cordova, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Sid Hickox, “Lightning Strikes Twice,” 
with Richard Todd, Ruth Roman and Mer¬ 
cedes McCambridge. King Vidor, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Two Million Dollar Rob¬ 
bery,” with Steve Cochran and Gaby Andre. 
Andrew Stone, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “Sugarfoot,” with Ran¬ 
dolph Scott, Adele Jergens, Raymond Massey, 
S. Z. Sakall, and Hugh Saunders. Edwin L. 
Marin, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “Tea For Two,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Doris Day, Gordon MacRae, 
Eve Arden, and S. Z. Sakall. David Butler, 
director. 

© Ted McCord, “The Breaking Point,” with 
John Garfield and Patricia Neal. Michael 
Curtiz, director. 
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16 MM 

and 

8MM 

Motion 
Picture 
Service 



dept, a 


GEO.W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 



EDL DEVELOPING 
MACHINES 

List of Users and Details on Request 

EDL CO.. 2007 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 16. ILL. 







































Maker of dreams • • • 


• To make dreams like this con¬ 
vincing ... to show them with the 
smoothness that brings life and 
reality . . . that is the job of the 
optical-effects man. 

Yet it is only one of his many 
contributions to modern pictures. 
By his skill with the optical printer 
. . . his production of fades and 
wipes, of dissolves and laps ... he 


plays an important part in giving 
American movies their high stand¬ 
ard of technical excellence. 

If the optical-effects man is to 
play this part to the full, he must 
use dependable film of superior 
quality. That’s why he usually pre¬ 
fers to work with the large and 
well-known family of Eastman 
motion picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 





Auto Load Owners! Don't miss 


ow you can greatly increase the picture-taking possibilities 
— at a special low price! 


of your Auto Load camera 


Your Bell & Howell dealer will convert your Auto Load to a turret model for only $59.95, 
complete! The usual price is $75.00. This offer is good only until July 1, 1950. 


With summer coming you’ll want to be prepared for all its movie-making opportunities. 

And with the B&H turret head on your camera you’ll have 3-lens versatility at your fingertips. 


Better act now. Take your Auto Load to your Bell & Howell dealer right away 


THE BELL & HOWELL 70-DE CAMERA is one of the most versatile in the 16mm field. It 
operates at seven governor-controlled film speeds, has a three-lens turret with matching pos¬ 
itive finders. Other features are a critical focuser, rewind knob and hand crank to 
permit back winding of the film for lap dissolves and double exposures. A 204° open seg¬ 
ment shutter gives a 1/40 of a second exposure at sound (24 frames) speed. 


You buy for a lifetime when you 


buy Bell & Howell 










